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Ir must be an ungrateful task to any English Church- 
man, whatever his opinions may be, to enter the lists 
against so venerable an antagonist as Dr. Pusey, and to 
attempt, whether successfully or unsuccessfully, to show 
that what he has written on any religious matter is both 
mistaken and mischievous; but as in political affairs 
the man who prefers private to public interests, his 
own personal feelings to the good of his country, is an 
unworthy servant of the State: so too in religious 
matters, he who allows human respect to weigh against 
allegiance to God; his own feelings, or interests, against 
the claims of truth, of righteousness, or of charity—he 
is an unworthy servant of God and of his fellow men. 
So much the author of the following pages would briefly 
say in justification (if indeed any justification in such a 
case is needed) for what is here written as an essay in 
the interests of Truth. 

As to the title, here chosen, it is not of course meant 
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that there is any antithesis between ‘‘ what is de fide,” 
and ‘‘ what is the truth.” But unhappily there has been 
again and again a very real antithesis, or at least a 
very wide and important difference, between what is said 
to be “de fide,” and ‘‘ what és the truth.” 
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Wuen Galileo disputed. and disproved that cosmology, 
which in his day was commonly received and ‘‘ autho- 
rized,’”’ which was certainly very ancient and which 
claimed to be Scriptural, his teaching was condemned as 
‘heretical,’ ‘‘absurd and pernicious,” and as ‘‘ expressly 
contrary to Holy Scripture.” * Some centuries have 
passed, and the teaching, once thus condemned, has 
been proved, beyond all question, to be in its main 
features true. The once ‘ authorized” cosmology is 
seen to be the outcome of ignorance, and of an utterly 
small and unworthy view of Almighty God and His 
works in the visible creation. And now we have no less 
a person than Cardinal Newman coming forward and 
pleading + (in order to save the Church) that although 

Galileo’s teaching may have been quite true, and not at 
all impious, nevertheless it may have been a very laud- 
able thing to have condemned that teaching, because 
it was ill-timed and mischievous in disturbing the 
common belief. It was ‘‘ ‘temerarious, offensive to 

* See History of “ Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia,” cap. ix., 


by Karl von Geblen, 
t+ “ Via Media,” preface to third edit., p. liv., et seq. 
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pious ears, and scandalous,’ though not ‘heretical’ nor 
erroneous. 

There is in our own day an eschatology, which is 
‘“‘commonly received and authorized,” which is “ cer- 
tainly very ancient,” and which ‘claims to be Scerip- 
tural.”” There are those who ‘‘ dispute” that eschato- 
logy; they are loudly condemned as ‘“‘ heretical” and 
“impious,” and as ‘contradicting the plain words of 
Scripture.’—‘“‘ History,” it has been said, “‘ repeats 
itself.”’ 


Dr. Pusey, in his lately published work, ‘*‘ What is 


of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment?” has written, 


as he tells us, ‘‘In reply to Dr. Farrar’s challenge in 
his ‘ Eternal Hope.’”’ It is no part of my purpose to 
defend Dr. Farrar, who is very well able to defend him- 
self; but Dr. Pusey’s book is not merely a ‘‘reply to 
Dr. Farrar,” it touches a question of the widest and 
eravest public concern. It assumes, as its title imports, 
to lay down dogmatically what is the belief of the 
Christian Church ‘‘as to Everlasting Punishment,” or, 
in other words, what is the revelation of God as to the 
everlasting destiny of multitudes of mankind; and in 
it Dr. Pusey labours earnestly to' extinguish any hope 
of God’s mercy beyond the grave, any thought of the 
repentance and amendment of sinners in another life, 
any hope for the final restoration of ‘‘the lost,” or for 
that blessed time when sin and sorrow shall be no more; 
—that ‘“‘ Hope,” grounded, as we believe it to be, on not 
a few express declarations, and still more firmly on the 
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whole spirit and tenor of God’s revelation in Holy 
Scripture ; that ‘‘ Hope,” without which this present life 
would be one long strain of bewildering misery, as we 
look in upon ourselves and around upon others; that 
“Hope,” without which any prospect into the eternal 
future would be simply paralyzing in its indescribable 
horror; that ‘‘ Hope,” without which (as many, who 
have distinctly faced the question, calmly and awfully 
feel) it would be utterly impossible at once to believe 
in God and to love Him. It is this “‘ Hope,” so firmly 
srounded, so deeply cherished, so inestimably precious, 
so inseparably bound up with our noblest thoughts of 
God, with our highest aspirations for mankind, with 
our best, our purest, our only heavenly love,—it is this 
which Dr. Pusey labours to destroy. 

This is no mere personal controversy between Dr. 
Farrar and Dr. Pusey; it is a controversy in which 
we all have the deepest interest, and it behoves us all 
—so far as in any way profitably we can do so—to take 
our part. But it is a matter for calm reasoning and 
for close investigation. What does Holy Scripture 
_ really say, apart from ‘‘ authorized” mistranslations or 
popular misconceptions ? What is the Christian Church, 
by her formal decrees or by universal consent, pledged to 
on this matter? What is the whole truth about the 
testimony of those ‘‘ witnesses to the belief in ever- 
lasting punishment,” to whom Dr. Pusey refers? What 
is the value of that testimony, and how far are we at 
liberty to accept some parts of it and to reject other 
parts, as Dr. Pusey does? How far may we accept 
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any such testimony as to what we ought to believe, if it 
should seem to be not merely opposed to the plainest 
dictates of reason, justice, and mercy, but also to be 
in defiant antagonism to the spirit and purpose of the 
life and teaching of our Divine Lord ? 

There is another inquiry, not having any necessary 
connection with the doctrine of everlasting punishment, 
but very closely affecting Dr. Pusey’s defence of that 
doctrine. It is this, What is the moral character of 
some of the arguments alleged in this behalf ?—notably 
those to be found at pp. 12, et seq., of Dr. Pusey’s book 
—and what might we reasonably expect would be the 
practical results if such arguments were held in popular 
acceptation? We are sometimes appealed to not to 
shake men’s belief in the endlessness of coming torments, 
because, if we do so, men will sin with greater freedom 
and boldness. I cannot think that a disbelief in the 
endlessness of future punishment (not, be it observed, 
a disbelief in the awful reality of such punishment, but 
simply in its endlessness) would afford to evil-doers 
one thousandth part of the encouragement to sin at 
ease, which they would receive from Dr. Pusey’s amazing 
arsuments just above referred to, if indeed they ac- 
cepted those arguments with any serious belief. But 
this point must be dealt with more at length in its 
proper place. 

Here, however, let me say that I would earnestly 
deprecate the argument from “ practical results,” except 
when introduced as quite of secondary and subordi- 
nate importance. The first question is, ‘‘ What is the 
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truth?” If it be true that God has revealed a hope- 
less destiny, a life of horrible and endless torments, 
as the allotted portion of any number of His creatures 
—be that number great or small; 2f thes be true, then 
let it be stated with the utmost possible distinctness, 
be the consequences what they may. And most surely 
they would be, even more in the future than they 
have been in the past, neither few nor small. but 
af this be not true, if it cannot be proved that God has 
made any such revelation; then, in the name of all that 
is righteous, or just, or merciful, in the name of. all that 
is even commonly honest and straightforward, dare not 
to teach this dark, deadly doctrine, taking for it God’s 
Holy Name more than “in yain;”’ and then pleading 
flimsily and miserably in your defence that you are 
“‘afraid of the practical results;” afraid that men will 
sin more boldly and more at ease, if you do not restrain 
their passions with your pious imposture; afraid that it 
will be morally bad for your poor fellow-sinners, for 
whom you care so much, if you venture to tell them, 
what God has ventured to tell you, namely, that ‘‘ His 
mercy endureth for ever.” 

I will now sketch briefly, in outline, what I purpose 
to show in the following pages. They are ‘in reply” 
to Dr. Pusey’s essay, and I shall go aside as little as 
may be to any matter beyond the scope of that essay. 
There will, therefore, of necessity be a number of points 
incidental, and even important, to this whole question, 
on which I shall have nothing here to say. Moreover, 
it is not my intention to touch, except just very briefly, 
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on Dr. Pusey’s attacks upon Dr. Farrar, in any point 
not essential to the main issue; and one point, not 
indeed at all essential, but of considerable interest, viz. 
the current belief of the Jews in our Lord’s time, I 
shall leave untouched, except by a single remark, which 
I will make here. The arguments and quotations from 
Jewish writers, which Dr. Pusey and Dr. Farrar have 
respectively made, is sufficient (not to go any further) 
to show that it is a very doubtful question what was 
“‘the current belief of the Jews in our Lord’s time,’’ 
and, indeed, whether there was any ‘‘ current belief” at 
all, and not rather a variety of floating opinions— 
opinions held, no doubt, strongly by some, but mere 
‘opinions,’ which could have been nothing more than 
Opinions, as there existed at that time (so far as we 
know) no reliable information on the subject.* It would 
appear, therefore, that no argument derived from these 
various and unsettled ‘‘ opinions,” or ‘‘ beliefs,” can be 
of much value in deciding the question of what our Lord 
meant by those expressions of disputed meaning, which 
He saw fit to use. Confining myself, then, in the main, 
to the matters dealt with in Dr. Pusey’s essay, and 
omitting so much of those matters as I have just now 
specified, I propose to show: (1) First, that Dr. Pusey’s 
attempt to mininuze what is de fide as to everlasting 
punishment fails to be at all satisfactory for several 
reasons; partly because there is much the same ground 


* Tam informed by a learned friend that the Jewish rabbis, now in 
London, deny the truth of Dr. Pusey’s statements as to the belief of theix 
people on this question in our Lord’s time. 
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for believing what Dr. Pusey rejects, as there is for 
believing what he accepts—and as to some points, much 
more ground—and also because his assertions and 
arguments are, in more than one or two instances, 
opposed equally to the dictates of reason, and to the 
teaching of Scripture and of experience; and con- 
sequently, that Dr. Pusey has not succeeded in “ re- 
moving” a certain ‘‘impression,’ produced by the 
common doctrine of hell, which he admits to be so fatal 
to the acceptance of the dogma of endless punishment 
that, unless it can be ‘‘ removed,” all the ‘‘ evidence ”’ 
he could bring in support of that dogma would certainly 
be ‘‘useless.” * (2) Next, I propose to show that Dr. 
Pusey’s reply to the ‘‘alleged proofs of universalism ”’ 
is wholly insufficient either to set aside those ‘alleged 
proofs,” or in any important respect to lessen their force. 
(3) Next, that of all Dr. Pusey’s arguments in behalf 
of a belief in purgatory, no one of them tells (as he 
appears to suppose) in support of his doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, while many do tell very strongly 
in favour of the more hopeful view,—the difference 
between purgatory, and a hell which is not endless, 
being (as, indeed, Dr. Pusey in one place intimates) not 
ereat. (4) And further, I shall have to show, with 
reference to Dr. Pusey’s positive assertions and argu- 
ments in support of the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment, that those assertions and arguments touching 
the grounds on which this ‘endless’? doctrine is 
supposed to rest, whether Scriptural, Conciliar, or 
* What is of Faith,” etc., p. 1. 
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Patristic, are in all three cases both unsound in logic 
and untrue in fact. (5) And also I shall have to point 
out more than once in the course of examining what 
Dr. Pusey urges, his own changes of opinion, or at least 
his varieties and inconsistencies of statement, on this 
very question, which may well warn us to be very 
cautious how far we accept any teaching which he may, 
just now, dogmatically lay down. 

For the sake of clearness, I shall deal first with 
Dr. Pusey’s professed arguments, and next, with his 
alleged facts; but it is obvious that from neither of 
these divisions can the contents of the other be altogether 
excluded. 
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ih FOUR POINTS IN THE POPULAR IDEA OF HELL.” 


At the outset of his essay, Dr. Pusey tells us that he 
felt it ‘‘ would be useless” to bring forward any amount 
of “evidence that the eternity (of course, he means 
endlessness) of punishment was held as matter of faith 
by the martyrs of the three first centuries, and also by 
the Fathers generally, and that the denial of this truth 
has been condemned as heresy by the Fifth General 
Council,” unless he could succeed in “removing the 
impression which Dr. Farrar’s impassioned declamation’”’ 
against what he calls ‘“‘ the current opinions about hell” 
is calculated to make. Now, we need not stay to dispute 
whether this ‘‘impression,” or rather these several 
‘‘impressions”’ (for Dr. Pusey proceeds to mention four 
or five), were the result of ‘“‘ Dr. Farrar’s impassioned 
declamation,” or of the essential character of that 
doctrine about which he spoke: the important point 
is, What are these ‘‘ impressions’? and how far has Dr. 
Pusey succeeded in ‘“‘ removing ”’ them ? 

Meantime, I mark with great thankfulness Dr. 
Pusey’s frank admission, that unless these ‘‘ impres- 
sions ” are ‘‘ removed,” all ‘‘ evidence” in support of the 
doctrine, which produces them, would be “useless.” - 
This is a very important admission, and carries much 
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in its train; for if it should appear that these impres- 
sions cannot be ‘‘ removed,” then Dr. Pusey (with those 
who follow him) must needs, on his own showing, 
admit that all the “evidence” he has produced in 
support ‘of the doctrine he now maintains, is ‘‘ useless,” 
and that the doctrine itself must be given up. But what 
must these ‘‘impressions” be which can avail, in Dr. 
Pusey’s mind, to render such ‘‘ evidence”’ as he adduces 
‘useless’? ?—LHvidence from the decrees of one General 
Council universally received, and of more than one other 
Council of lesser note. Hividence from the testimony of 
“‘the Fathers generally,’ and from the avowed faith 
of ‘‘the martyrs of the three first centuries.” HEvidence, 
moreover, from the teaching of Holy Scripture, and even 
{as Dr. Pusey would have us believe) from the direct 
assertions of our Lord Himself! Dr. Pusey is not likely 
to undervalue the worth of such weighty evidence ; yet 
he assures us it would be all ‘‘ useless,” it would all fail 
to secure belief in the doctrine which he wishes to teach, 
unless a certain ‘‘impression” can be ‘“ removed,” 
which has taken firm hold upon men’s minds. It must 
be a strong and even terrible ‘‘ impression” which can 
outweigh and nullify such “evidence” as this. And 
what is this impression? It is, in brief, this: the im- 
pression that the doctrine in question, however pared 
down and minimized,* is essentially malignant, and there- 

* T do not of course mean that there is anything, felt to be malignant, 
in the minds of those who hold this doctrine. I mean that there is 
“malice” at the very root of the doctrine itself, both in the idea of a vin- 


dictiveness, which will never forgive, and in the idea of the inability or 
unwillingness of God ever wholly to extirpate evil. 


What this Impression ts. es 


fore impossible to be accepted as God’s truth; the 
impression that this doctrine, when fairly looked into, 
proves to be equally unscriptural and unreasonable, 
alike unphilosophical and immoral, at once a gross 
injustice to mankind, and a deep dishonour done to God. 
This is the “‘impression” which is, and ought to be, 
sufficient to render all ‘‘ evidence,” alleged in support 
of this doctrine, utterly “useless.”’ God grant that it 
may more and more widely be felt and openly acknow- 
ledged that this is so! 

But we will follow Dr. Pusey as he sets before us 
the several component parts of this whole impression, 
and as he endeavours to ‘‘ remove ”’ them. 

There are ‘‘ four points” in ‘‘ the common opinions 
respecting hell,” two of which Dr. Pusey attempts to 
set aside as probably untrue and certainly unauthorized. 
To these two points in the common doctrine about hell, 
Dr. Pusey attributes that strong ‘‘ impression ”’ of horror 
and repugnance, in the face of which, he admits, all 
‘‘ evidence ’ would be ‘‘ useless.”” It is important, there- 
fore, to observe on what grounds Dr. Pusey feels justified 
in setting aside two of these four points, while he 
asserts the stringent obligation of maintaining the other 
two. 

There are, says Dr. Pusey,* ‘‘four points upon 
which he (Dr. Farrar) dwells: (2.) the physical torments, 
the material agonies of eternal punishment ; (11.) the sup- 
position of its necessarily endless duration for all who 
incur it; (u1.) the opinion that it is thus incurred by the 

* «What is of Faith,” ete., pp. 5, 6. 
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vast mass of mankind ; and (t1v.) that it is a doom passed 
irreversibly, at the moment of death, on all who die in a 
state of sin.” 

Of these four opinions, or beliefs, Dr. Pusey asserts 
that the second only is de fide. Of the others he 
says, ‘‘The first is a point not declared to be essential 
to the belief in hell.”” ‘‘ The third has no solid founda- 
tion whatever; it exists, probably, only in the rigid 
Calvinistic school ;”—a school, adds Dr. Pusey, ‘‘ now 
all but extinct, if not altogether extinct in England.” 
‘‘The fourth is, probably, a misconception.” For these 
reasons Dr. Pusey rejects these ‘‘common opinions; ” 
and, no doubt, he is fully justified in so doing, supposing 
that these reasons hold good as to the opinions in 
question. But let it be observed that these are the very 
same reasons, on the streneth of which the ‘“‘ common 
opinion,” which Dr. Pusey holds, is also rejected. 
There are, indeed, other and weightier reasons for its 
rejection, but there are also these very same reasons. 
It is nowhere by any competent authority “‘ declared to 
be essential;” it has ‘‘no solid foundation whatever ;”’ 
it is more than ‘‘ probably a misconception.” Dr. Pusey 
has done the cause of truth an important service in 
using his great influence and authority to maintain that 
two at least out of the four common opinions about 
hell are unwarranted. And it is not too much to hope 
that the arguments which Dr. Pusey here so earnestly 
pleads as against two of those “common opinions,” 
which he rejects, will be felt by many of his readers to 
apply with equal force against that one unhappy “‘ com- 
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mon opinion,’ which he still believes; and, indeed, 
there is, as I shall presently have to point out, much 
to be said giving countenance to the opinions that Dr. 
Pusey rejects, which cannot be at all with equal show 
of truth urged in favour of that one which he accepts. 
Moreover, Dr. Pusey, in his pleadings on these points, 
is at issue both with himself, with the authorities to 
whom he refers, and with certain stubborn facts, which 
cannot be altered either by evasion or denial. 

Dr. Pusey begins by arguing the third point, and then 
he goes back to the first; but it is more natural to take 
them as they stand. 


FF 


“The Physical Torments, the Material Agonies of 
Eternal Punishment.” 


As to the first ‘‘common opinion,” viz. that the 
punishment of the lost involves ‘‘ physical torments ” or 
“corporeal sufferings,” Dr. Pusey says,* ‘ With regard 
to corporeal sufferings, it may suffice to say, that neither 
the Church nor any portion of it has so laid down any 
doctrine in regard to them, as to make the acceptance of 
them an integral part of the doctrine itself.” Be it so. 
I welcome the admission. But I ask, Who is responsible 
for propagating this unauthorized doctrine? Who are 
they who have, in the most positive language, habitually 
taught this doctrine, as if 1t were most surely true, as if 
it were “an integral portion” of the Christian faith ? 

* «What is of Faith,” etc. p. 18. 
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Who are they who have taught those physical torments, 
just as they have taught their endless duration, as if 
both alike were without doubt revealed to us by God ? 
Who are they? I answer, S. Augustine, 8. Chrysostom, 
S. Hilary, 8. Ephrem, §. Basil, Eusebius Gallicanus,— 
the very same to whom Dr. Pusey refers, in this particu- 
lar controversy and often elsewhere, as authorities to 
prove that doctrine which he maintains. These, among 
a host of others, teach also this doctrine, which Dr. 
Pusey rejects. They, not Dr. Farrar, are responsible for 
“blending” with the doctrine of future punishments, 
these ‘untrue accretions.” * They, and after them the 
medieval theologians, yet more often and more in detail, 
have taught this doctrine of physical torment ; modern 
teachers, both Catholic and Protestant, have continued 
so to teach; and last, but not least importantly, Dr. 
Pusey himself has done the same. 

I proceed to quote these Fathers, one by one; and 
because patristic statements asserting or implying phy- 
sical torments are numerous, [ confine myself to those 
writers and those passages which Dr. Pusey has himself 
made use of, excepting only S. Augustine, 8. Anselm, 
and §. Ignatius Loyola, from whom I must quote at 
ereater length. 


* Dr. Pusey is, more than once—unintentionally, no doubt—very unfair 
upon Dr. Farrar, notably in what he says as to purgatory ; and here (p. 27), 


where he writes as if Dr. Farrar were in some way responsible for those 


“untrue accretions.” He speaks of Dr. Farrar “ blending” these “ accre- 
tions ” with the doctrine of the Church; whereas in reality all that Dr, 
Farrar has done is to protest against these false notions, which Dr. Pusey 
and his allies have constantly taught. They, not he, are the persons to 
be blamed. 
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I begin with §. Anselm (for a reason which I will 
presently give). He writes *— 

“Let my heart, then, think, and think again, what it 
has done and what it has deserved. Let my mind, I 
say, go down, let it go down to the land of darkness, 
covered with the shadow of death, and consider what 
there awaits my sinful soul. let it gaze and meditate, 
let it see and be confounded. What is it, O my God, 
that I perceive in the land of misery and darkness ? 
Horror, horror! What is it that I see where no order 
but everlasting horror abideth? Ah! what confusion of 
evils, what tumult of weepings, gnashing of teeth, count- 
less multitude of groans! Ah! ah! How many, oh, 
how many cries of woe! O fire of brimstone, flames of 
hell, dark volumes of smoke, with how terrible roaring do I 
see you rolled along! O worms lwing in the fire, what 
wondrous greediness of gnawing kindles you, whom that fire 
of fires burneth not! Devils, that burn with us, roaring 
with the heat, enashing the teeth with madness, why are 
ye so cruel to those who roll in anguish among you? O 
torments of every kind, justice duly measured, unmeasured 
to bear, shall there thus no limit, no remedy, no end 
restrain you? Are these the things, great God, which 
are prepared for those who despise Thee, uw whom I am 
one? I verily am one of these.” 
| If this does not teach, assuming as a matter of 

certainty and without dispute, that ‘“‘ corporeal sufier- 
ings” are a part—indeed, the only part here men- 


* “ Meditations,” pp. 34, 35, Translation published by Parker: 
Oxford, 1856. 
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tioned specifically—of future punishment, it would be 
hard to find words which would so teach. But it 
will perhaps be said, ‘It is not fair to quote such a 
passage against Dr. Pusey; it is a medieval fancy, a 
coarse exaggeration ; it is one of those ‘untrue accre- 
tions,’ which Dr. Pusey severely blames Dr. Farrar for 
presuming to ‘blend’ with the orthodox doctrine, and 
which he himself would of course entirely reject and 
condemn.” The Preface to this edition of 8. Anselm’s 
‘‘ Meditations,’’ recommending them for the devout use 
of English Churchmen, is dated ‘‘ Christ Church, 1856,” 
and signed ‘‘ Hi. B. P.” 

I proceed. 8. Ignatius Loyola writes thus in his 
“‘ Spiritual Exercises:’’ “‘In hell a triple society will 
form the torment of the condemned. The society of his 
body, which to the infectious corruption of a corpse, will 
unite all the sensibility of a living frame, and every mem- 
ber of which will have ats torment and tts pain” (‘* Second 
Consideration” on Hell). Again, on ‘‘ The Torment of 
the Damned in all his Senses,” he writes: ‘‘ Torment of 
smell—The horrible infection which exhales from so 
many bodies, which preserve in hell all the corruption of 
the grave—‘ Out of their carcases shall rise a stink’ 
(Isa. xxxiv. 3). Torment of taste—A maddening hunger 
—‘They shall hunger like dogs’ (Ps. lviii. 7); the 
violence of which shall compel the damned to devour his 
own flesh—‘ Every one shall eat the flesh of his own 
arm’ (Isa. ix. 20).” Once more, ‘‘ Torment of touch— 
The damned will be enveloped in flames as in a garment. 
The fire will penetrate all the members of his body. And what 
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a fire! Not a fire like that on earth, which is a gift of 
the divine bounty, but a fire created by justice to punish 
sin; not a fire lighted by man—and yet what terrible 
power in a fire, which calcines marble, melts metals !— 
but a fire lighted and kept up by the wrath of God, who 
avenges His offences, and avenges them without mercy, and 
avenges them according to the extent of His justice and 
His power; a fire which does not consume the victim, 
but which at one and the same time exhausts and renews 
that sensibility, and thus renders the pain eternal; a fire 
armed with the attributes of God—His anger to punish, 
His knowledge to distinguish the senses which have been 
the most guilty, His wisdom to proportion the chastise- 
ment to the degree of crime; a fire so penetrating that 
it, in a manner, so identifies itself with its victim that 7¢ 
boils wn the veins and in the marrow, that it escapes and 
re-enters by all the pores, that it makes the damned a 
burning coal in the midst of the furnaces of hell; a fire 
which unites in itself every torment and every pain, 
which infinitely surpasses anything man can suffer from 
sickness, all that tyrants ever made the confessors of 
Christ to endure” (‘‘ Fourth Consideration” on Hell). 
And more elsewhere of the like hideous and sickening 
blasphemies, which represent that God, whom we are 
bidden to love, as more merciless and malignant than the 
vilest tyrant that ever disgraced humanity. . 

Dr. Pusey observes,* with reference to the sufferings 
of the lost, ‘‘ What those sufferings will be for those who 
to the last obstinately shut out the love of God, will not 

* “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 19. 
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depend upon our opinion of them here.’”’ Happily it will 
not (though it might seem hardly worth while to say any- 
thing so very obvious). But if we happen to be teachers 
of others, and if our teaching happens to have a very 
wide acceptance, as the teaching of Ignatius Loyola and 
of other theologians, who in this matter have followed 
him, had and has, then the grave and sad question, How 
many souls, whom God indeed does love, may be tempted, 
perhaps driven, by our teaching to “‘ shut out the love of 
God,” because they think of Him as one whom they can- 
not love, and to turn in blank misery, or even in defiant 
independence, to utter recklessness of living ?—this ques- 
tion may very largely ‘“‘ depend upon our opinion”’ as to 
the future of mankind, especially if we are in the habit 
of asserting ‘“‘ our opinions ” as if they were certain and 
undeniable truths. What of such teachers, if their 
‘‘ opinions,” so asserted, and bearing such results, should 
prove to be not true, but false ? 

Before turning back to the older Fathers, I will make 
one further quotation. A preacher was describing the 
misery of the lost; he said, “‘Apart from the central 
misery, the endless loss of the end of our being, of Him 
who is still our God; apart from all those terrzfie physical 
museries, of which,” etc. Again, ‘‘Gather in mind all 
which is most loathsome, most revolting, the most 
treacherous, malicious, coarse, brutal, inventive fiendish 
cruelty, unsoftened by any remains of human feeling; 
such as thou couldst not endure for a single hour; 
conceive the fierce fiery eyes of hate, spite, frenzied 
rage, ever fixed on thee, glaring on thee, looking thee 
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through and through with hate; sleepless in their 
horrible gaze; felt if not seen; never turning from thee, 
never to be turned from, except to quail under the like 
piercing sight of hate; hear those yells of blaspheming 
concentrated hate, as they echo along the lurid vaults of 
hell.”” And again, the same preacher was exhorting his 
hearers to ‘‘think of that awful doom” which is 
awaiting sinners, that hell of which he had previously 
been speaking, and he bids them look at the “‘ narrow 
bridge”’ ‘‘ which spans its lurid flames.” The preacher 
was Dr. Pusey.* Who would have expected to find 
him, in no mild terms, accusing a brother clergyman 
of adding ‘‘untrue accretions,” and distorting the 
teaching of the Church, because he spoke of “‘ physical 
torments” as an element in the popular idea of hell? 
Certainly these ‘‘ corporeal sufferings,” ‘“ physical tor- 
ments,” or, as Dr. Pusey calls them, “ terrific physical 
miseries,” form a very important element in the idea 
of hell which Dr. Pusey himself, and those to whom he 
habitually refers as authorities for the faith of the 
Church, have constantly set before us. 

Dr. Pusey, however, has happily changed his mind, 
and now tells us that what once he taught, as a revealed 
truth, is not certainly true, and no one is required to 
believe it; itis not “‘an integral part of the doctrine 
itself.” (P. 18.) Is it that the ‘‘ impressions,’ which 
have told so strongly on other devout and thoughtful 
minds, have told also on Dr. Pusey? Is it that the 


* « Hiverlasting Punishment.” A sermon preached before the University 
of Oxford, by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. (Parker, 1864), pp. 15, 16, 29. 
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hideous moral enormity of the popular, and not only 
popular but largely accepted theological, doctrine of hell 
has driven Dr. Pusey to recede from the position which 
once he held, and to give up what once he taught, as 
having ‘‘no solid foundation,” or not ‘“‘ essential,’ or 
‘probably a misconception,” while he still clings to one 
remnant of this old belief, though so minimized and 
diluted as to have lost any practical utility, which it 
may ever have been thought to have ? 

Perhaps if Dr. Pusey’s valuable life and his great 
powers were spared to us here for sixteen years more 
(it is just sixteen years now past since his sermon from 
which I have quoted was preached), he would then tell 
us that this ‘“‘one remnant,’ which he now still holds, 
was but ‘‘a misconception.” I can feel no doubt that 
such will be, not his opinion, but his sure knowledge, 
if sixteen years hence he looks at these things in the 
calm light of that blessed world for which he has so long 
lived and laboured. 

ITturn from Dr. Pusey to the Fathers, whom I have 
already mentioned, whom Dr. Pusey cites as trusty 
‘“‘witnesses”’ to the accepted faith of Christendom. He 
cites them as witnessing to a belief in ‘‘the endlessness 
of punishment,” which he believes. They witness also to 
a belief in ‘‘ corporeal sufferings,” which he rejects. I 
need only take such passages as Dr. Pusey has himself 
quoted, the correctness and relevancy of which therefore 
he will not deny. 

S. Hilary (quoted by Dr. Pusey, p. 208): “An 
eternity of the body is destined for the heathen too, so 
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that there shall be in them eternal matter for eternal fire, 
and in all being everlasting, everlasting punishment 
shall be put in force. If, then, the heathen have a 
corporeal eternity, only that they be destined to the fire of 
judgment, how profane is it!” ete. 

S. Ephrem (quoted by Dr. Pusey, p. 207): ‘ That 
fire which is unquenchable, not consuming what it 
devoureth, for it was not appointed to consume, but to cause 
suffering and agony. It burneth with mingled darkness and 
gnashing of teeth ; it devoureth, and wasteth, and con- 
sumeth ; darkness not light; causing suffering and not 
extinguished ; for it is for ever, as it is written.’’ 

S. Basil (quoted by Dr. Pusey, p. 209): “ With 
what body shall it endure those interminable and un- 
endurable scowrges, where is the quenchless fire and the 
worm punishing deathlessly, and the dark and horrible 
abyss of hell, and the bitter groans, and the vehement 
wailing, and the weeping and gnashing of teeth, where the 
evils have no end?” 

S. Chrysostom (quoted by Dr. Pusey, pp. 258, 259) : 
‘““Many go the lengths of Pharaoh; yet they have not 
fared like Pharaoh; they have not been drowned in the 
Red Sea. For the sea that awaits them is the sea of the 
bottomless pit, where the punishment is not accom- 
panied with insensibility, where there is no suffocation 
to end all, but im ever-lengthened torture, in burning, in 
strangling, they are consumed there.” Again, “‘ Let us, 
then, consider how great a misery it must be to be for ever 
burning, and to be in darkness, and to utter unnumbered 
groans, and to gnash the teeth, and not even to be 
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heard.” Again, ‘ Let us be continually in mind of the 
awful judgment seat, of the stream of fire, of the chains 
never to be loosed, of the darkness with no light, the 
enashing of teeth, the venomous worm.” Further, 
‘“‘ For to be ever burning and never consumed, and to be 
ever being wasted by the worm is corruption incor- 
ruptible ; like as was the case with the blessed Job ; he was 
corrupted and died not. Some such torment as this shall 
the soul undergo then when the worms surround and 
devour it, not for two years, nor for three, nor for ten, 
nor for ten thousand, but for years without end; for 
‘their worm,’ He saith, ‘ dieth not.’” Once more, he 
says, “A river of fire rolls before Him, the undying 
worm, unquenchable fire, outer darkness, enashing of 
teeth. Although you should be angry with me ten 
thousand times for mentioning these things, I shall not 
cease from mentioning them.” 

Now, if such language as this does not teach “‘ pains 
of sense’ and ‘‘ physical torments,” words must have no 
meaning; and if §. Chrysostom did not believe these 
‘physical torments” to be ‘‘an integral part of the 
doctrine” of future punishment, and yet taught others 
so to believe, then certainly his name deserves to live 
with an epithet other than that of ‘‘ Saint.” 

Dr. Pusey quotes largely from §. Chrysostom, and 
insists much on the value of his witness as to what was 
really the faith of the Church. He urges somewhat 
vehemently—for his own purpose, and apparently un- 
conscious that he is wielding a two-edged sword— 
that S. Chrysostom must surely have believed what he 
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taught:* he could not have declared that punishment 
would be endless unless he had himself so believed; he 
could not have taught this doctrine unless he had believed 
that God had revealed so terrible a truth. What, then, of 
these physical torments? Did he not believe in them too ? 
Did he not hold that they too were ‘‘an integral part of 
the doctrine,” which God had certainly revealed? When 
we find that S. Chrysostom ‘‘ preached so earnestly ” 
the doctrine of endless punishment, and also in like 
manner, at the same time, the doctrine of physical tor- 
ments, it would be the height of unreason to suppose 
that he believed the former because he ‘‘ preached it so 
earnestly,” and disbelieved the latter, of which he spoke 
with equal earnestness. The great Bishop of Constanti- 
nople may have been correct in what he taught on these 
points, or he may have been mistaken, but his testimony 
is equally clear in favour of the doctrine which Dr. 
Pusey now rejects, as it is in favour of that which he 
still accepts. Dr. Pusey cannot be allowed to call his 
witnesses, and then calmly to ignore half their evidence. 

How far we must feel compelled to accept with 
caution even the most positive assertions here and there 


‘made by 8. Chrysostom and other Fathers, on account 


of their frequent and sometimes astonishing incon- 

sistency between each other and with themselves, is 

a question to which the Benedictine editors of S. Am- 

brose long ago called attention. It is a very important 

question, when the Fathers are cited as witnesses for 

“what is de fide” in the Church. Further on, when I 
* “What is of Faith,” etc., pp. 252, 253. 
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come to deal with Dr. Pusey’s quotations from the 
Fathers in support of what he holds to be de fide, I 
shall have to consider this question, as it bears upon 
our present controversy. 

One more of Dr. Pusey’s chosen “‘ witnesses’ shall 
be here cited. Husebius Gallicanus (quoted p. 269) 
says, ‘‘ Too late shall we be displeased with ourselves in 
sight of the eternal fire, which will scorch our bones and 
marrow, and thoughts. What would every one, who is 
to be condemned, give that he had never stained the 
garment of his body? The burning pit of hell will be 
opened; there will be a going down, there will be no 
return. There, bared, will they be plunged for ever ; to 
be cast into outer darkness; unhappily shut out, un- 
happily shut in. Of this pit the prophet speaks, ‘ Let 
not the deep swallow me up, and let not the pit shut her | 
mouth upon me.’ He said, ‘shut her mouth upon 
me,’ because when it shall have received the guilty, it 
shall be shut above, opened below, enlarged in depth; 
no breathing-place, no free breath shall be left, the bars 
pressing from above; they shall be thrust down there, 
bidding farewell to all living things. They will be 
known no more by God, who would not know God; to 
die to life, to live without end to death. Blessed they 
who now act well, using their means, giving abundantly 
of their own, in themselves chaste, towards others blood- 
less! these save themselves from the fiery night of this 
depth.” 

All these statements, be it observed, are made by 
the very writers to whom Dr. Pusey appeals as witnesses 
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to what was the faith of the Church, and therefore I 
have chosen them rather than others, though it would 
be easy to fill a volume with extracts from the Fathers— 
and a hundred volumes with the like from later theo- 
logians, Catholic and Protestant—which teach with 
unfaltering assurance the doctrine of ‘‘ corporeal suffer- 
ings” and ‘‘ physical torments.” §. Augustine, to whose 
ereat influence, more probably than to that of any other 
teacher, ancient or modern, the prevalence of a belief 
in the doctrine of endless punishment is due, teaches 
again and again and with equal positiveness the doctrine 
of bodily torments ; e.g. where he is discussing the future 
condition of the lost, he says it is not worth while to 
inquire whether the lost will ‘‘rise again with the same 
diseases and deformities of body” which they had in this 
world. ‘‘ Nor,’ he adds, ‘‘ need we inquire in what sense 
this body will be incorruptible, of at be susceptible of pain.” 
And further on in the same chapter he speaks of ‘the 
second death which takes place when the soul is not per- 
mitted to leave the suffering body” (‘‘ Knchiridion,” cap. 92). 

I have made all these quotations, not of course to 
sustain the doctrine of ‘‘ physical torments,” but simply 
for the purposes of the present controversy in the par- 
ticular point now before us. Dr. Pusey says* that the 
writers whom he quotes, ‘‘ have been set down, not as 
authorities’ (although. very many are authorities, to 
whom any one might well be ashamed to be opposed) 
“but as witnesses.” By all means let them be “ wit- 


| nesses,” but let the whole of their evidence be taken, 


* “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 167. 
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not half of it only, and it then becomes plain that they 
testify to the doctrine of ‘‘ physical torments,’ which 
Dr. Pusey now refuses, just as much as they testify 
to the doctrine of ‘‘ endless punishment,’ which he 
accepts. 

It appears, therefore, that Dr. Pusey’s attempt to 
minimize the popular doctrine, and to ‘‘remove”’ the 
fatal ‘“‘impression,” which it has produced, by cutting 
off this ‘“‘untrue accretion”—which once formed a 
vivid element in Dr. Pusey’s own teaching, but which 
now he rejects, and accuses poor Dr. Farrar of having 
‘‘added ”’—-is, on patristic grounds at least, a failure. 

But there is another and a higher ground, the teach- 
ing of Holy Scripture. Dr. Pusey avoids all reference 
to the teaching of Scripture on this particular point, as 
he does also on another and more important point, to 
which we shall come presently,* where that teaching is 
very directly and (as it seems) decisively against him. 
If we are to take for our sole guide ‘“‘the letter that 
killeth,” and not ‘‘the spirit which giveth life,” if we 
are to press the statements of Scripture touching the 
mysteries of future worlds to their rigid and literal mean- 
ing,—then the witness of Scripture is declared in support 
of a belief in physical torments, much more clearly 
and weightily, much more often, than it is in favour 
of the endlessness of punishment. The “fire,” the 
‘“‘worm,” the ‘‘smoke,” the ‘ brimstone,” the “ gnaw- 
ing their tongues,” the ‘‘ wailing” and ‘‘ gnashing of 
teeth,” the ‘‘ bottomless pit,” the “lake of fire,” the 

* Vide p. 39 et seq. 
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““smoke of their torments,’—all these and other like 
words speak of material instruments of torture, of bodily 
pains. Almost every description, or approach to a de- 
scription, of the punishments of the lost is expressed in 
the language of bodily sufferings, of physical torments. 
True, that we have happily long learnt to take all these 
expressions as symbols and figures; but if we will go 
back to the old, narrow, short-sighted, unreasonable 
literalism, then it cannot be denied that Scripture does 
testify of these bodily sufferings, ‘“‘pains of sense,” 
material torments, in language of which the literal 
meaning is unquestioned and unquestionable ; whereas 
its testimony as to the endlessness of future punishment 
is contained in a very few passages, of which the literal 
meaning is, to say the least, very questionable indeed, 
there being not one single such passage of which the 
barest literal interpretation has not been disputed, which 
has not been held by competent scholars and theologians, 
on one side and on the other, both to assert the end- 
lessness of future misery, and not to assert it. 

Let me again say that | am not quoting Holy Scrip- 
ture in order to prove the truth of this doctrine of 
physical sufferings, but simply to show that if the 
strict letter of Scripture is appealed to, it most certainly 
testifies to what Dr. Pusey now calls an ‘“‘ untrue ac- 
cretion,’ more often and more distinctly than to that 
other doctrine, which he holds to be de fide. 

Dr. Pusey must alter very considerably his lines of 
argument, and—with the greatest possible respect I 
would venture to say, and I shall have still more reason 
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to say so presently—he must pay more attention to 
plain facts before his attempt to soften the savageness 
of the popular doctrine concerning hell, and to cut off 
“untrue accretions,” while he still holds to the zprov 
WevSoc round which they gather, can ever be (si per vm- 
possibile) successful. 


ie 


The Supposition that Punishment will be “necessarily 
Endless for all who incur tt.” 


The ‘‘ second point” mentioned, as contained in “‘ the 
popular idea of hell,” is ‘“‘the supposition of its neces- 
sarily endless duration for all who incur it.” * This is, of 
course, the one out of the four points which Dr. Pusey 
maintains. His arguments in its support will be dealt 
with further on; for the present I am concerned with his 
attempt to deal with the other three component factors 
in the received notion about hell, and therefore I pass on 
to the ‘‘ third point.” 


Da: 


The Opinion that this Endless Punishment is incurred 
by “the Vast Mass of Mankind.” 

The ‘‘third point,” which Dr. Pusey deals with, is 

‘‘ the opinion that everlasting punishment will be incurred 

by the vast mass of mankind.” Of this opinion he says, 

it ‘has no solid foundation whatever ; it exists probably 

only in the rigid Calvinistic school, in which Dr. Farrar 


* “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 6. 
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was educated, and from which his present opinions are a 
reaction. That school is now happily all but extinct, if 
not altogether extinct in England.” * ‘‘ Has no solid 
foundation,” ‘‘ exists probably only in the rigid Calvinistic 
school,” ‘‘all but, if not altogether extinct’?! These 
statements take one’s breath away. Dr. Pusey is a bold 
man; but does he suppose that none of his readers, none 
of his critics, are aware that his own great authority, 
S. Augustine—to, mention only one of the Fathers— 
again and again asserts this doctrine with the utmost 
deliberation and assurance, as a most certain truth ? 
That the Schoolmen, from 8S. Thomas downwards, one 
after another, with unvarying agreement, have taught 
the same? That the great commentators on Scripture, 
the received authorities in the Roman Church since the 
revival of learning, eg. Maldonatus and Cornelius a 
Lapide, most positively assert and maintain this doc- 
trine that the vast mass are lost? That the. dominant 
teaching of all sorts of theologians since the Reforma- 
tion, both Catholic and Protestant (with no doubt a 
remarkable exception here and there), until the last 
few years, has declared unhesitatingly this doctrine as 
a certain and terrible truth revealed to us by God ? 

Is it possible that Dr. Pusey can know all this—and 
is it possible that he can not know it ?—and yet venture 
to say of this doctrine that “it exists probably only in 
the rigid Calvinistic school” ? 

Is it possible that Dr. Pusey, knowing all this, can 
think it fair and honest to charge Dr. Farrar with 

* “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 6. 
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‘‘ adding untrue accretions,” because he repeats— 
not to endorse, but to repudiate—a doctrine, which Fathers, 
Schoolmen, commentators, theologians, preachers of 
almost every age and every school and every country, 
century after century, for a thousand years and more, 
have agreed to hold and to teach ? 

Dr. Pusey says of the first common opinion, which 
he sets aside as an “‘ untrue accretion ’’—~.e. a belief in 
physical torments—that it has been so believed ‘‘ almost 
universally by Christians.” * He might with equal truth 
have said the same as to the belief that the vast mass of — 
mankind are “ lost.’” What he does say, strangely, is that 
this belief is found ‘‘ only in the rigid Calvinistic school.” 
Was Origen a Calvinist? Was 8. Chysostom a Cal- 
vinist ? Was S. Augustine a Calvinist? (Some, but I 
suppose not Dr. Pusey, might answer ‘‘ Yes” to this.) 
Was 8S. Gregory a Calvinist? Was S. Thomas a Cal- 
vinist ? and were all the Schoolmen Calvinists ? Were 
the great Roman Catholic commentators, Estius, Mal- 
donatus, Cornelius,—were they all rigid Calvinists? Or, 
if not, how comes it that they all hold and teach this 
doctrine, which, according to Dr. Pusey, ‘exists only in 
the rigid Calvinistic school ” ? 

Here is the witness of some of them speaking for 
themselves :— 

S. Chrysostom: ‘‘ How many are there, think you, in 
this our city (Antioch) who will be saved? What I am 
going to say is hateful, yet I must say it. There cannot 
be found among so many millions of men one hundred who 

* “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 23. 
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will be saved; and yet I doubt even of these” (‘‘ Hom. ad 
Pop.,” 40). And in another sermon, ‘‘ The kingdom of 
heaven indeed is the greatest; but they are far the 
greater number who enter hell’ (‘‘ Hom. ad Pop.,”’ 46). 

S. Augustine: ‘‘ Hence we must inquire in what sense 
is said of God, what the Apostle has most truly said, 
‘Who will have all men to be saved,’ for, as a matter of 
Fact, not all, nor even a majority, are saved”’ (‘* Enchiridion,”’ 
cap. 97). And elsewhere, when speaking of those who will 
be saved, he says, ‘‘ They are indeed many, if regarded 
by themselves, but they are few in comparison with the far 
larger number (longé plurimum) of those who shall be 
punished with the devil” (‘Contra Cresconium,” lib. 
iv. cap. 63). 

S. Gregory: ‘‘Many come to (the knowledge of) the 
faith, but few are led on to enter into heaven” (Hom. 19, 
_ on Gospels). 

S. Thomas Aquinas, commenting on 2 §. Pet. i. 10, 
says, ‘‘ For now it is a secret who are elect and who are 
reprobates, since both are now together; and many, 
who now are living well, are nevertheless reprobates, 
and many, who now are evil-livers, are nevertheless elect. 
But in the Day of Judgment, when God will winnow and 
purge His floor, it will then be evident who are elect and 
who are reprobates ; and that the elect are few and the repro- 
bates many, since much shall be found of chaff and little of 
wheat.”’ 

And in many other places, where he is not expressing 
any direct judgment on this point, the purport of what 
he held and taught is clear enough, and it is not put 
D 


: 
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forward as a mere matter of opinion, but as an admitted 
truth, eg. in his comment upon Rev. xxi. 8, he gives, 
at length, in various particulars, a descriptive list of 
those who are meant to be included under the heads of 
“‘the fearful,” ‘the unbelieving,” ‘‘the abominable,”’ 
etc. His list includes, beyond question, the vast mass 
of mankind; and, he adds, that “‘all these shall have 
their lot in the lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone,” which, he says, ‘‘is the second death.” Or, 
again, on 2 §. Pet. ui. 9, he compares the destruction 
by the Flood with that which shall be at the Day of 
Judgment, and assigns the reason (as he imagines) why 
the latter shall be by fire, whereas the former was by 
water. They shall be similar, he says, with this dif- 
ference. The comparison would have been an unnatural 
one to have chosen, and seriously misleading too, if the 
main feature of the first destruction was to be absolutely 
reversed in the second; and whereas in one case the 
vast mass were destroyed, and only a few saved, in the 
other case only a few, by comparison, would be destroyed, 
and the vast mass saved. 

Of course, it 1s possible to argue that S. Thomas 
intended to confine his comparison strictly to the 
contrast of the ‘‘ water’ and the “fire;” just as it 
might be pleaded that our Lord, in making the same 
comparison,* meant to teach that the two events were 
alike solely in the one point of suddenness, while each, 
in its main and most vitally momentous character, 
was precisely the contrary of the other; but such an 
argument would be hazardous, to say the least of it. 

* §. Matt. xxiv. 37. 
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Fstius, commenting on §. Paul’s great saying that 
“God will have all men to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth,” concludes one part of his argu- 
ment by saying, ‘‘ Since ¢ és certain that all men are 
not saved, all men do not believe, but only a few out 
of all.” 

And, again, on 2 8. Pet. i. 9, he says, ‘‘ Since, then, 
it 1s an admutted fact (constet) that all men do not come 
to repentance, but that the majority are lost, it is inquired,” 
etc. Let it be observed that Hstius is not arguing the 
question, but simply assuming that this doctrine as to 
the majority of the lost (which “ exists only in the rigid 
Calvinistic school ”) is the received belief in the Church. 

Maldonatus, commenting on our Lord’s words, ‘“‘ Many 
are called, but few chosen,’* says, ‘‘In the foregoing 
parable (¢.e. that of the labourers in the vineyard) 
reference was made only to those who shall all be saved, 
for they all received a denarius, that is, eternal life; but 
here He speaks of those who, although they have been 
called, are not all saved, but the greater number (pleri- 
que) are lost;”’ and he proceeds to say that all men are 
“called,” our Lord here saying “‘ many are called,” 
instead of ‘‘all are called,” because He was contrasting 
“the many” with ‘‘the few,’ not because He meant 
that ‘“‘the called” were not all. Here, then, we have 
Maldonatus stating simply, and as if it were not a 
matter of any doubt, that out of all men, “the greater 
number are lost’ (damnantur). 

Corneilius a Lapide, dealing with S. Jas. u. 18, 

* S. Matt. xx. 16. 
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goes at length into this question. He states, as if it 
were a matter beyond all question, that the majority of 
mankind, if you include the heathen, are lost. ‘“‘ It 2s 
certain,” he says, ‘that by far the greater portion 
(longé majorem partem) of mankind are lost, if you 
include altogether all Gentiles, Turks, heretics.” And 
then he adds that, if you reckon Catholics only, it has 
been imagined that a majority of these would be saved. 
If you exclude all these (7.e. Gentiles, Turks, etc.) and 
take only Catholics, “some think that the majority of these 
are saved, not only infants (for nearly all these are saved, 
since nearly all are baptized), but also adults.” 

This is all that Corneilius admits to be a matter of 
any question, viz. that, taking the small fraction of 
mankind who are Catholics, ‘“‘some think” that a 
majority of these will be saved! But he proceeds im- 
mediately to argue that this opinion is false; it is con- 
trary, he says, to ‘‘reason and to authority,” the 
‘‘authority of Holy Scripture,’ and the authority of 
‘“‘the interpreters of Scripture everywhere” (passim 
interpretes). And then he gives his reasons and his 
authorities at great length. These it is unnecessary here 
to set out; it has been my purpose here not to argue 
that this doctrine is true (of that presently), but simply 
to show that it has been held very long and very widely, 
if not universally, in the Church as a certain truth. 

How Dr. Pusey may reconcile with this demonstrable 
fact his assertion that this doctrine is peculiar to rigid 
Calvinism, I cannot undertake to say; but if he would 
permit us to reject this doctrine on the ground that 
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it ig a mere piece of Calvinism, I must venture to say 
that we cannot safely accept such a permission accorded 
on grounds which are obviously mistaken. 

But beyond the express assertion by all these ‘‘ wit- 
nesses”’ (the chief of them being of Dr. Pusey’s own 
choice) that the majority of mankind will be “lost,” 
I must observe, further, that Dr. Pusey himself, follow- 
ing the teaching of the Schoolmen and others, has laid 
down most positively a doctrine as to those, and those only, 
who will be saved, which necessarily assigns the vast mass 
of mankind to be among “the lost.” Dr. Pusey says, 
speaking of what is the Roman doctrine and also the 
ordinary belief in England, that those will be saved, 
“and those only, who die in a state of grace.” * All, 
therefore, who die not ‘“‘in a state of grace”’ will, on 
this theory, certainly be “lost.” But what is meant 
by being “‘ in a state of grace” ? and what proportion of 
mankind are, when they die, in this ‘‘ state” ? 

[apprehend that the expression, ‘‘a state of grace,” 
is used in one of two senses: either in a narrow and 
strictly technical sense, as signifying the condition of 
persons who have duly received those sacraments which 
are ‘“‘ generally necessary to salvation ;” or in a broader 
and moral sense, as applying to those whose hearts and 
lives are ruled, more or less, by the grace of God. Now, 
in whichever sense the words are used, they cannot 
include the majority of mankind, probably not even a 
large minority; for, as to the first sense, obviously the 
vast majority of mankind have not, either ‘‘ duly” or 

* “What is of Faith,” etc., pp. 112, 113. 
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otherwise, received any of the sacraments; and, as to 
the second and broader sense, what do we learn from 
orthodox theologians as to this ? 

S. Thomas, in discussing the question ‘‘ whether any 
one can be certain that he is in a state of grace,” argues 
that there are two kinds of certainty: what we usually 
call ‘‘ positive certainty”? and ‘‘ moral certainty ;” that 
no man can have a “ positive certainty” that he is in 
a state of grace, but that he may well have ‘‘a moral 
certainty” that he is in this ‘‘ state.” ‘‘ Of which,” pro- 
ceeds §. Thomas, ‘‘ Scripture gives in very many places 
(passim) these signs: First, there is delight in hearing, 
reading, meditating on things divine; second, there is 
contempt of things earthly, for the diminution of covetous- 
ness is a sign of charity; third, that a man be not con- 
scious in himself of any mortal sin, but prepared rather 
to die than offend God. To which add a ready will to 
carry out all that is pleasing to God, and humility.” * 

Will any one contend that these ‘‘ signs” are to be 
found in the majority of mankind? If these ‘signs ” 
are indeed a Scriptural test of being, or not being, in 
a state of grace, can it be imagined that any more than 
a small minority of men and women are truly in such a 
state ? But, it will be urged, this test, or this definition 
is too rigid. Perhaps it is. Let us broaden it; let us 
admit that many are in a state of grace whom this 
definition would exclude. But if the phrase ‘‘a state of 
crace”’ has any intelligible meaning, if Dr. Pusey, and 
others who speak as he does, attach any definite sense 


* « Summa,” Pars I. dis. vi. art. 4, 
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to their dogmatic assertion that “‘ those, and those only, 
are saved who die in a state of grace,” then they must 
have some idea of what they mean by ‘“‘a state of grace;” 
there must be some definition, or at least description, 
of what that ‘‘state” is. But where does any theologian, 
ancient or modern, Catholic or Protestant, give any 
definition or description of ‘‘ a state of grace,” according 
to which it would be reasonable, or even possible, to 
hope that anything like a majority of mankind either 
live or die in such a state ? 

Am I not, then, justified in saying that Dr. Pusey’s 
own teaching, for which he claims the general assent of the 
Church, does of necessity consign the vast mass of mankind 
to be among “the lost,’ unless indeed we adopt that im- 
probable supposition which Dr. Pusey suggests, and of 
which I shall have to speak more at length presently, 
that evil-livers, as a general rule, are converted a few 
minutes before they die, and so escape ‘‘ the due reward 
of their deeds,”’ and pass in among the “‘ saved” ?* 

I said just now that Dr. Pusey avoided all reference 
to the direct teaching of Scripture upon the point then 
under consideration, and that he did so also on a more 
important matter. I meant this question, whether the 
lost will be the ‘‘ vast mass of mankind,” or only ‘‘ com- 
paratively very few.’ Now, if we were at liberty to set 
aside the teaching of Scripture, and from the position of 
free-thinkers to construct eschatological theories for 
ourselves, we should no doubt desire to suppose, as Dr. 
Pusey does, that the number of the lost would be very 

* Vide pp. 41-45. 
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few; but with the Bible in our hands, and with humble 
reverence for its divine authority, can we so suppose ? 
It is not- merely one or two isolated passages with words 
or phrases of disputable meaning, which militate 
against this supposition ; it is the whole drift and tenor 
of what Scripture says from first to last. 

I will repeat here in substance what I had occasion 
to say on this question some years ago in a periodical 
then little known. The Scriptural evidence in favour of 
a belief in ‘‘the loss of the majority,” or rather, it 
would be more correct to say, a vast mass of mankind 
(a belief held generally by the Fathers, universally by 
the Schoolmen, and which was the dominant faith of all 
Christendom probably until the middle of the present 
century, if it is not so still), is, I apprehend, of this sort. 
(1) First, many of the texts which speak of the punish- 
ment of the wicked, speak of them not as a few but as 
a multitude; signally our Lord’s words in §. Matt. 
xxv. 81, etc., which are strangely chosen if He meant to 
speak of a multitude “‘on His right hand” and only a 
very few “on His left.” (2) More than one passage 
distinctly draws a numerical comparison, and assigns 
the majority to be among the lost, e.g. and remarkably 
that terrible saying of our Lord in 8. Matt. vil. 18, 14, 
.“ Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be which go in thereat: 
because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” Now, I 
do not presume to say what may be the full significance 
of these very awful words, but I do presume to say that 
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the theory of the lost being very few does violence to the 
apparently obvious meaning of these our Lord’s words, 
and of many like words, as plainly and directly as it is 
possible for any theory of eschatology to do violence to 
any words of Scripture. (8) And further, Scripture 
speaks with great plainness as to the lot of the evil 
hereafter: it says, ‘“‘ The wicked shall be turned into 
hell,* and all the people that forget God” (Ps. ix. 17). 
“The wicked” simply, all that vast multitude who are 
in ordinary language called “‘ wicked,” not just some of 
the very most wicked. ‘‘ All the people that forget 
God,” not merely just a few of the very worst. They 
of whom our Lord declares that they ‘‘ shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven” (S. Matt. v. 20) can 
hardly be supposed to be very few. They of whom 
S. Paul asserts that they ‘shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God” (2 Cor. vi. 9,10, and Gal. v. 19, 20, 21), are, 
we are sure, very numerous. There is not one word 
in Scripture restricting the punishment awaiting the 
wicked, as Dr. Pusey does, to the very small number 
of those (are there, in truth, any?) who ‘ obstinately to 
the end and in the end refuse God.’ Scripture 
throughout its entire extent speaks broadly of “‘the 
wicked,” ‘‘ the ungodly,” ‘‘ evil-doers,” who shall here- 
after be punished according to their works, with that 
‘eternal punishment ’’—whatever “‘eternal’’ may mean, 
whatever the punishment may be—which inevitably 

* I am aware that the word here used might be taken to mean the 


common receptacle of all the dead, but obviously it is not so intended here. 
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awaits them. To assert or to suggest that in all these 
places Scripture only means to speak of just a very few 
out of all the millions of “‘evil-doers,” of just the very 
worst and most hopeless, this surely is triflmg, and in 
so grave a matter it is worse than trifling. The future 
‘‘damnum ” of ‘‘the lost,’ whether it be irreparable or 
not; the future “‘ hell,’ whether it be endless or not, is 
the threatened destiny, not of some few, but of a vast 
mass of mankind, or else the language of Scripture, of 
the Apostles, and of Christ Himself is most seriously 
misleading—misleading, not because of the mistransla- 
tion or doubtful meaning of one or two particular 
words or phrases, but because of its whole tone and 
tenor from first to last, and because of several express 
declarations, the significance of which hardly can be 


mistaken.* 
No doubt it is perfectly true, as Dr. Pusey intimates, 


* While preparing these sheets for the press, my attention is attracted 
to an “ Eixcursus ” added to the second edition of Dean Goulbourn’s sermons 
on ‘‘ Everlasting Punishment ” (Rivingtons, 1881). Speaking of “the 
doctrine of the fewness of the saved, or rather—for as we have seen, when 
spoken of absolutely, the saved are represented as a multitude so vast as 
to be countless—their comparative fewness,” the dean says, “It is 
awfully startling, and ought to be very rousing to the energies of our 
will, to think how legibly this doctrine is written on the surface of Holy 
Scripture—what pains, if I may so say, God has taken to impress it upon 
us for our warning” (p. 241). Again he writes, “* Now, let it be observed 
that this doctrine of the fewness of the saved in comparison of the lost 
is one so plainly revealed, that none who accept Holy Scripture as the 
Word of God can dispute it” (p. 251). I do not doubt the entire 
correctness of the dean’s assertion that this doctrine is “ plainly revealed; ” 
but his further statement that no one who is a believer in Holy Scripture 
‘‘ean dispute it,” is unhappily not correct. Dean Goulbourn, perhaps, 
was not aware that Dr. Pusey “disputes” and repudiates this doctrine 
“so plainly revealed.” 
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that the thought of these vast multitudes ‘‘ going away ’’ 
to suffer the ‘‘damnum” which awaits all evil-doers, 
has contributed very largely to enforce a conviction that 
this ‘‘damnum,” this punishment, will not be endless. 
It has done so, and it ought to have done so, and it 
always will do so; and as long as reasonable Christian 
men, not driven by the exigencies of controversy to rely 
on idle and groundless sophistries, form their belief in 
this matter not simply, though primarily, on the 
testimony of Holy Scripture, but also on the teaching of 
what they see in the world around them, they will con- 
tinue to believe that ‘‘the wicked,” those who die 
wicked, are many and not few, a vast multitude fearful 
to contemplate—whether they are actually a numerical 
majority of all mankind or not; and they will not believe 
that all these are hopelessly and finally lost, that all 
these will be kept alive for ever simply to be “‘ punished 
with the devil.” 

But Dr. Pusey is not satisfied with simply setting 
aside this doctrine of the great mass of the lost as a 
piece of Calvinism; he is troubled by the plain and 
undeniable fact that vast masses of mankind do live 
wicked lives, and therefore he endeavours to argue that 
if they do live wicked lives even up to ‘‘one minute 
before they die,” yet perhaps just in that one minute 
they may somehow cease to be wicked, and “‘die in a 
state of grace,’’ and so be ‘‘saved.” ‘‘ There never was 
a doubt,” he says,* ‘‘in the Church, that all who die in a 
state of grace, even although, one minute before, they 
were not in a state of grace, are saved.”’ 

* “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 115. 
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Possibly ; but what proof, what shadow of proof, or 
even probability, from Scripture, from reason, from the 
analogy of God’s other dealings with us, is there to 
warrant the assumption that the great majority of evil- 
doers who, up to ‘‘one minute” before death, are ‘‘not | 
in a state of grace,” will in that one last minute pass 
into ‘‘a state of grace’? And again he says,* ‘‘ We 
know not what God may do, in one agony of loving 
penitence, for one who accepts His last grace in that 
almost sacrament of death.” Again I ask, what ground 
is there to suppose that the great mass of evil-livers do, 
in their last moments, feel any such ‘‘ agony of loving 
penitence,” or do at all ‘‘ accept God’s last -grace” ? 
And observe that this supposed ‘‘agony of loving 
penitence,” coming suddenly in the hour of death to 
one who had never known love or penitence before, this 
momentary act which is to reverse the issues of a life- 
time, and to change the destiny of a soul from ever- 
lasting misery to everlasting joy,—this must, if Dr. 
Pusey’s supposition is to serve his purpose, be the 
ordinary and regular occurrence at the death of evil men! 
The vast mass of the wicked must thus achieve to die 
‘‘ina state of grace,” and to be “‘saved,” or else they 
will die ‘‘not in a state of grace,” in which case Dr. 
Pusey says they will be “‘lost”’ and be everlastingly 
tormented in hell! It will not do to assume this death- 
bed repentance in some rare and peculiar cases only, 
for then this tenet of rigid Calvinism will remain un- 
touched. A vast mass of mankind do live wicked lives,— 

* « What is of Faith,” etc., p. 113. 
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that neither Dr. Pusey nor any other sane person has 
denied; and therefore, unless this same vast mass are 
to die the death of the wicked, and share the destiny of 
the wicked hereafter, they must—not a few of them, but 
as a general rule—escape that destiny by some such 
transaction, as Dr. Pusey suggests, just in the hour of 
death. 

But let it be asked, and asked in very grave earnest- 
ness, ‘What is the character of this theory, this ex- 
pedient for softening down the popular notion of hell, 
this encouraging suggestion—for indeed, it would surely 
be very encouraging to evil-doers in general—which 
Dr. Pusey propounds ? What is it, judged by Revelation, 
by reason, by experience? It is inconsistent with 
Revelation ; it is in defiance of reason; it is contradicted 
by experience. God has declared so often and so 
clearly that no man can mistake it, that we shall receive 
‘the due reward of our deeds,” that we shall be judged 
‘‘according to our works,” ‘‘the things done in the 
body,” the sum total of what we have ‘“‘done”’ here in 
this life, not according to what happens, or does not 
happen, ‘‘one minute” before we die. ‘‘ Let no man 
decewve you,” says 8. John: * “‘he that doeth righteousness 
is righteous;’’ and with equal certainty we may say, 
“Tet no man deceive you: he that docth wickedness is 
wicked,” and will be judged accordingly. Scripture, 
no doubt, opens for us a way of pardon and of life, if we 
will ‘‘repent and be converted” that our “‘sins may be 

blotted out;”’ t if we will ‘‘ bring forth fruits worthy of 
, * 1S, John iii. 7. t Acts iii, 19. 
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repentance.” * But this is not what Dr. Pusey requires ; 
he talks f of ‘‘ those who bring forth no worthy fruits of 
repentance, with whom, after a long period of deadly sin, 
repentance has been but a superficial work.’’ Where is the 
possibility of the ‘‘ worthy fruits,” which God declares 
to be essential? How can ‘“‘repentance’’ possibly be 
anything more than (if so much as) ‘‘a superficial 
work,” all hurried into ‘‘one minute” before death ? 
He talks of such persons dying in a state of grace, and 
then ‘‘ knowing” that they ‘‘ are saved” and “‘ belong to 
Jesus,” ‘and will in all eternity behold God.” | Where, 
then, is that ‘‘holiness,” without which Scripture 
declares that ‘‘no man shall see the Lord’ ?§ It can- 
not be in these souls at all, according to Dr. Pusey’s 
showing, unless at is all gained in that “one minute” before 
they die, for up to that minute ‘‘ they were not in a state 
of grace,” and after that ‘“‘one minute” (so he would 
have us believe) there can be no “gaining grace.” 
‘‘The time of gaining grace,” he says,|| ‘‘in the belief of 
the Roman Church, equally with our own, 7s over with 
this life, and the place of the soul in bliss is then fixed for 
ever. Suffering and preparation for the sight of God, 
which here might have been the channel of large grace, 
would then be without any increase of grace.” Not to 
have gained this essential ‘‘ holiness” up to one minute 
before they die; not to gain it ever afterwards; and yet 
to be ‘‘saved,” to ‘‘belong to Jesus,” eternally to 
‘behold God”! Was there ever a doctrine offered to 


* §. Luke iii. 8. t “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 113. 
t5ibid:, ps4. § Heb. xii. 14. | Ibid., p. 118. 
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us in the name of Christian truth more utterly at 
variance than this with all that God has taught us of 
sin and of holiness—how one is slowly conquered and 
cast off, the other slowly gained? Was there ever a 
doctrine which more directly than this one contradicted 
‘the declaration of Scripture—not only in its literal 
meaning, but in all that it imples—when it asserts 
that “‘ without holiness no man shall see the Lord?” 

Now, it is not, of course, for a moment to be thought 
that Dr. Pusey really believes that those who are still 
wicked and destitute of grace will nevertheless see God 
in everlasting joy; but he is helplessly driven to pro- 
pound a theory, which necessarily involves this, by his 
determination at all hazards to maintain the doctrine of 
an endless hell, the unalterable destiny of all the wicked, 
‘fixed for ever” at the hour of death, and by the revolt 
of his own better mind from the necessary and inevitable 
corollary of that doctrine, viz. that the mass of man- 
kind incur that destiny. | 

I have dwelt thus at length on this point, because 
I had to show not only (as on the question of ‘‘ physical 
torments’’) that those same witnesses to whom Dr. 
Pusey appeals in support of the doctrine (of endless 
sufferings) which he upholds, witness also and equally in 
support of the doctrine (of physical suffermgs) which he 
rejects; but further, that on this question, whether ‘‘ the 
lost,” whatever their eventual destiny, will be a vast 
multitude or a very few, we have (1) the commonly 
received belief in the Church of all ages; (2) the express, 
unhesitating, often-repeated assertions of the greatest 
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among the Fathers, e.g. 8. Chrysostom and §. Augus- 
tine, who, in this, generally assent with little argument ; 
(3) the testimony of Schoolmen and Doctors, e.g. 
S. Thomas Aquinas and Corneilius a Lapide, who assert 
with equal assurance, and also support what they assert 
with careful argument; (4) the inevitable outcome of 
the received Catholic doctrine as to what constitutes ‘‘ a 
state of grace,” coupled with the further doctrine that 
‘those and those only’’ who die in such a “‘ state” are 
“saved,” which doctrine Dr. Pusey accepts; (5) the 
plain and unquestionable fact that vast masses of man- 
kind live wicked lives, and therefore—unless all reason 
and experience yields to a fanciful and wholly groundless 
hypothesis—as a rule they die as they lived; (6) the 
teaching of Holy Scripture, which in this accords 
evidently with the known condition of mankind in this 
age and in all ages. We have all this clear and 
unquestioned witness from Holy Scripture downwards, 
all through God’s revelation in His Word, all through 
His revelation in His world and in His Church, all 
concurring to declare that ‘‘ broad is the way which 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go 
in thereat;” that ‘‘the wicked,’ who ‘shall be 
turned into hell ’—wherever and whatever “ hell” may 
be—shall be a vast and terrible multitude, and not 
a very few. In other words, that what Dr. Pusey, for 
his own purposes, has ventured to call ‘‘an untrue 
accretion,’ is most certainly God’s truth. 
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IV. 
That this Endless Punishment ts “a Doom passed trre- 
versibly at the Moment of Death on all who die in a 
State of Sin.” 


Dr. Pusey says of this point that it ‘‘is probably a 
misconception.” * What he means by calling it “a 
misconception” is not very clear, since he repeatedly 
admits that it is true, and states expressly that such is 
the doctrine of the Roman Church, and of our own; f 
he denies the possibility of repentance,{ or of amend- 
ment § after death; he scorns the notion of ‘‘a further 
probation after this life,” as ‘‘a mere human imagina- 
tion,” a ‘‘theory devised to make universalism plau- 
sible ;”’ || he holds that the place of the soul after the 
moment of death is ‘‘ fixed for ever.” {1 And indeed, 
this “‘misconception”’ is obviously essential to Dr. 
Pusey’s main argument, and he makes no attempt to 
remove it ; therefore, we need not stay to inquire why 
he calls it “‘a misconception ;” but we may well stay to 
consider whether, in truth, it is ‘‘a misconception.” 

What Dr. Pusey has said on this point on pp. 17 
and 18 of his late book is so unfair on Dr. Farrar, so 
inconsistent with his own assertions elsewhere, and so 
thoroughly fallacious and misleading, that it deserves a 
somewhat close examination. He says that “‘ the whole 
of Dr. Farrar’s declamation against the belief that the 
eternal condition of the soul, as saved or lost, is fixed at 


* “What is of Faith,” ete, p.6. + Ibid. p.113. + Ibid., pp.278, 279. ~ 
§ Ibid., p.113. _ |] Ibid, p.17. ‘7 Ibid, p. 113. 
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death, rests on his own assumption that he knows that 
the vast majority die in a state shutting out the grace 
of God.” Dr. Farrar ‘“ assumes”’ nothing on this point: 
he simply states certain obvious facts, and accepts one 
of those ‘‘rules of theology” which Dr. Pusey and 
those who think with him do accept without question ; 
he does not assume that ‘‘ he knows”’ anything which is 
not obvious to everybody. ‘‘ There are,” he says, ‘‘in the 
main three classes of men: there are the saints; there 
are the reprobates; there is that vast intermediate class 
lying between, yet shading off by infinite gradations from 
these two extremes.” * He speaks of the first two 
classes, ‘‘the saints”? and ‘‘ the reprobates,” and then 
proceeds to deal with the third class. “They are not 
utter reprobates, any more than they are saints. . . . They 
are neither saints nor criminals; they have not closed 
heart and soul with good, they have not abandoned 
themselves utterly to evil.’? To this class, he says, ‘‘ the 
vast mass of mankind belong.” t Is Dr. Farrar here 
“assuming that he knows” anything which anybody 
does not know? A page or two further on,{ speaking 
of persons of this class when they are dead, he says, 
‘It may be they were not holy, not even religious, 
perhaps not even moral men; and it may be that after 
living the common life of man, they died suddenly and 
with no space for repentance; and 7 a state of sin be not 
a state of grace, then certainly, by all rules of theology, 
they had not repented, they were not saved.” Is this 


* « Hternal Hope,” p. 100. + Ibid., pp. 108, 109. 
Tiibid. pe. ThO)11T: 
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“assuming” anything beyond that ‘‘ rule of theology ” 
(be it true or untrue) which Dr. Pusey himself stoutly 
maintains, viz. that those will be saved ‘‘ and those only 
who die in a state of grace” ? * 

But if there is on this matter any assumption, Which, 
I would ask, is the most reasonable assumption ? Which 
is the most Scriptural? Which is best supported by the 
ageregate experience of all mankind, as history records 
it? And which shows the truest sense of the essential 
difference between good and evil, between the soul that is 
sinful, and the soul which is holy (apart from the haze of 
idle sophistry and hollow technicalities) ? Which, on all 
these grounds, is the preferable assumption? Dr. Farrar’s, 
who ‘‘assumes”’ that, as a rule, men will die as they have 
lived ; that he who has lived the life of the righteous 
_ will ‘‘ die the death of the righteous,” and vice versa; that 
repentance and amendment of life are the work of time, 
not of a single ‘‘ minute; ” that the cleansing of the sin- 
stained soul from its sins, and its renewal “‘in righteous- 
ness and true holiness,’ fis the slow and gradual work 
of God’s cleansing and renovating grace, not a work 
which, for the great mass of evil-livers, will be sufficiently 
done in ‘‘one minute before they die;’’ and further, that 
if this work is not done sufficiently before death, it may 
be completed afterwards ?—this, or Dr. Pusey’s assump- 


tion that, because “what God does for the soul when 


the eye is turned up in death and shrouded, the frame 

stiffened, every limb motionless, every power of expres- 

sion gone, is one of the secrets of the divine com- 
* “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 113. t Eph. iv. 24. 
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passion ;” * and because we cannot “know what souls 
do not die in a state of grace,” ft therefore we may 
assume that men, who all their lives have lived in 
sin, and have shown no sign of repentance, and made 
no attempt at amendment, may yet, by some mys- 
terious transaction, occurring suddenly ‘“‘one minute” 
before death, t be snatched away out of the company of 
“the lost,’ and be numbered among “‘ the saved;”’ the 
soul, deep-dyed, it may be, in sin, and with no taste 
for heavenly joys, and no love for God, suddenly becom- 
ing holy and fit for heaven (for after death is no repent- 
ance, no amendment, no increase of grace); and further, 
that we may assume that this miraculous death-bed con- 
version (if ‘‘ conversion ”’ it can be called, where there is 
no time for repentance, and no possibility of amendment) 
occurs as a regular thing, in most cases, when wicked men 
come to die; so that although it is evident that a vast 
mass of mankind live in a state of sin—and it is de fide 
to hold that they would be “‘ fixed for ever” in “‘ everlast- 
ing torments” the moment they died in such a state 
—yet we may suppose that most of them at the last 
moment escape into ‘‘a state of grace;” and so in 
reality very few are lost. Which of these ‘‘ assump- 
tions”? are reasonable men most likely to accept? §_ 


* “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 16. ‘[ Ibid.,p.12. | Ibid, prils 

§ As I write, my attention is called to some striking remarks of 
Professor Mayoyr’s on this point, which express well the impression that 
Dr. Pusey’s proffered theory produces on the mind of a thoughtful and 
cultured looker-on. 

“ Here, then,” says Professor Mayor (Contemporary Review, Decem- 
ber, 1880, pp. 1028, 1029), “ we have the terms of capitulation offered 
by traditionalism to humanity. ‘ Allow us to keep the name and idea of 
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And who most is resting ‘‘ on his own assumption,” with 


little else to rest upon, Dr. Farrar or Dr. Pusey ? 


* hell,” and we will no longer insist on Church membership, or orthodoxy, 
or even common morality, as indispensable. We will guarantee that the 
majority at all events shall escape, and indeed we see no reason why, with 
our system of death-bed repentance and protracted purgatory, any one 
sinner should be finally lost.’ 

“* Why, then, should not humanity close with this offer, and put an end, 
on this particular question, to the strife between reason and faith? Why 
should it prefer the alternative of a continued probation, against which 
Dr. Pusey and Cardinal Newman contend? I answer, it should do so, 
because this supposition of a general or frequent conversion in the 
agony of death is untrue to what we know of the nature of God and 
man, contrary to the analogy of God’s dealings with man in this world, 
most demoralizing as a practical belief, and without any shadow of 
support in Scripture. On the other hand, the continuance of probation 
after this life is in entire harmony with what we know of the nature of 
man and of God’s dealings with man here; and though not directly 
stated in any one text, it is continually suggested tothe thoughtful reader 
of Scripture. . . . As regards the question, which of the two suppositions 
is most congruous to the character and nature of God, I am content to 
appeal to the anima naturaliter Christiana against the sophistications of 
any mind, however naturally endowed, which, for a long course of years, 
has forced itself to accept, without questioning, whatever dogma came to 
it stamped with the seal of Church authority ; which has stifled all doubt 
as in, and learnt to believe it possible that the everlasting mercies of 
God can mean mercy limited to this little pin-point of existence, and 
chanzing at death into everlasting wrath ; to believe it not only possible, 
but ‘beautiful, that the Eternal and the Unchanging should at one 
moment lavish marks of affection on the helpless creature which He has 
brought into existence, and the next moment spurn it from Him into 
never-ending misery. So it has always been; a wrong conception of 
God makes man inhuman ; history knows of no such cruelty as that which 
has been perpetrated by men who have thought it their duty to believe 
that the very Source and Ideal of love could act the part of a cruel and 
capricious tyrant. But if we cannot believe that there is a fixed limit to 
God’s mercies, no more can we believe it possible for such a change to 
take place in man’s nature, in the final agony of death, that he who was 
a moment before out of grace, fixed in habits of sin, should, while he lies 
there, apparently unconscious, incapable of act, or fecling, or thought, by 
one last effort of free-will, reverse the consequences of a life, and enter 
into grace.” 
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I might add, before passing on, that Dr. Farrar’s 
objection to ‘ the belief that the eternal condition of the 
soul, as saved or lost’”’—z.e. in the popular sense of 
‘“‘saved’’ and “‘lost’’—‘‘is fixed at death,” does not 
‘““rest’”’ at all exclusively on the supposition (whether 
true or false) that the majority of mankind are lost, but 
on the fact that the belief, to which he objects, is an 
arbitrary assumption, unsupported by revelation or. by 
reason, and energetically contradicted by what we know 
of God’s dealings in the past, and by what we are taught 
to believe as to His purposes in the future. 

So much as to the unfairness of what is here said in 
the beginning of this passage ; and next as to the incon- 
sistency of Dr. Pusey with himself in what follows. He 
says that ‘‘ a further probation, after this life, is clearly 
a mere human imagination.” ‘‘ Universalism itself does 
not require it.” ‘‘It is only a human theory devised 
to make universalism plausible ;’’ * and in order to show 
that such probation is ‘‘ not required,” he proceeds, ‘‘ A 
continuation of the discipline of the soul, a preparation 
for the beatific vision, a development of faculties as yet 
undeveloped here, continued influences from God matur- 
ing the soul and purifying it from the stains of sin,—of 
this, or the like, there is no question” ! It would indeed be 
well if there were ‘‘ no question” of this. I suppose that 
in the minds of Dr. Farrar, and those who in this matter 
think with him, there is ‘‘no question”’ at all about this. 
But how are we to reconcile this with what Dr. Pusey 
asserts elsewhere in this same book, as he has done before 

* “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 17. 
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at other times? After death he says there will not be 
““any increase of grace;” ‘‘ the capacity of loving will 
receive no accession ;” ‘‘the time of gaining grace . ... 
is over with this life.’”* And elsewhere, ‘‘ No bound is 
there to the rich accumulated succession of divine grace ; 
no limit to the intensity of the divine power of grace, 
except our grace-acquired, grace-gifted capacity to receive 
it. No term to the development of our capaciousness to 
contain God, except this, that growth must be in this lefe, 
in teme. After this life, if by God’s mercy we attain it, 
is the everlasting fruition of God in that degree to which 
by divine grace we have been enlarged in this life; but 
growth 1s no more.” fF 

How is there “ a continuation of the discipline of the 
soul,’ when there is no “increase of grace”? How “a 
development of faculties,’ when “growth is no more” ? 
What is meant by “influences from God maturing the 
soul,’ when there is no increasing “ capacity of loving,” 
and no “gaining grace” ? How can there be “a purify- 
ing from the stains of sin,” or a “‘ preparation for the 
beatific vision,” when the grace of cleansing to purify, 
and the grace of sanctification to make fit for the vision 
of God, are to be found no more ? 

Of one set of the assertions, just quoted, Dr. Pusey 
says, that of them ‘‘ there is no question.” Of the other 
and contradictory set of assertions, he states that they 
express ‘‘the belief of the Roman Church equally with 
our own”! 


* “ What is of Faith,” ete., p. 113. 
+t “Oxford Lent Sermons, 1868,” pp. 17, 18. 
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But it would be, perhaps, impossible to avoid incon- 
sistency if any elements of a Scriptural and rational 
eschatology found their way into a dissertation in 
support of the doctrines which Dr. Pusey is here con- 
cerned to uphold. 

I said just now that what Dr. Pusey has here written 
(pp. 17, 18) has, besides the faults just pointed out, this 
other fault—that it contains statements ‘‘ fallacious and 
misleading.’ I allude specially to two statements. 

First this : “‘ The one question which Dr. Farrar and 
others have taken upon themselves to decide is, that 
souls, which to the last have shut out the grace of God, 
may have a fresh probation in the world to come; in a 
word, that this life is not our trial-tume.”* The italics 
are mine. What sort of logic is this? ‘‘ There may 
be a fresh trial-time after death, therefore there is no 
trial-time before death”! ‘‘A boy grows after he is 
fifteen, therefore he did not grow before he was fifteen’! 
“An undergraduate goes in for a public examination, 
and tries to pass,—he fails, and has to bear the un- 
pleasant consequences of failure; but he has another 
trial, he goes in again, and perhaps succeeds: therefore 
his first attempt was no trial at all”! Who will be 
deceived by such ‘‘ argument” as this? Moreover, Dr. 
Farrar has stated most explicitly, and at length, in his 
«Eternal Hope,” that he does believe (as all Christians 
do) that “‘ this life 2s our trial-time,’’ and that we shall 
most surely reap hereafter the due reward of our deeds, 
whether they have been good or bad. Dr. Farrar (“‘ and 

* « What is of Faith,” etc., p. 18. 
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others,’’ who with him look for ‘‘a fresh probation in 
the world to come,” have done the same) has most 
clearly stated his belief that none who have done evil 
in this trial-time can possibly escape that just punish- 
ment which awaits them beyond the grave.* And, I 
cannot refrain from adding, neither Dr. Farrar nor 
those who think with him have ever ventured to suggest 
the possibility of an act of spiritual jugglery, performed 
just the minute before a wicked man dies, by which 
he may escape the ‘“‘ due reward”? of his deeds, and from 
a life of defiling sin pass scatheless and calmly into the 
paradise of the saved. This indeed is, for practical 
purposes, very much like teaching that “this life is not 
our trial-time,” since the just issues of that trial-time 
may be so instantly and easily reversed. But this 


2 


teaching is not Dr. Farrar’s; this soothing, seductive 
encouragement to sin does not le at Dr. Farrar’s door. 
What “Dr. Farrar and others have taken upon them- 
selves” is, to show that this life is not our only trial- 
time ; that although its results are “inevitable,” they 
are not necessarily ‘‘ everlasting.” 

The second statement on which I have here to 
comment is this: “ Dr. Farrar’s demand of a new pro- 
bation for those who have failed here, as necessary to 


* Vide ‘‘ Eternal Hope,” p. 113, where Dr. Farrar writes, “‘ What I do 
believe is this, that for every wilful sin which we commit, unless it be 
repented of, we shall, as we do, feel the heavy and merciful wrath of God, 
until He have purged the vile dross from us, and made us as the fine 
gold for Himself.” And elsewhere often he writes to the same purpose, 
so clearly that, one would think, nothing but wilful blindness could fail 
to see that he believes most fully what Scripture tells of the sinner’s in- 
evitable lot, to bear, here and hereafter, the due reward of his sins. 
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vindicate the love of God, turns on the presumption 
that we know, what God alone can know, who have so 
failed.” * This is a strange misconception on Dr. 
Pusey’s part. The ‘‘demand” (as he calls it) for a 
new probation does not rest in any degree on the pre- 
sumption that ‘‘we know who have failed,” but on the 
obvious facts, testified alike by the witness of Scripture 
and of experience, that ‘‘ the world lieth in wickedness,” 
or, in plain language, that multitudes of men live wicked 
lives, and therefore have not come to that “‘ repentance 
and knowledge of the truth,” to which God “ would 
have all men come;” have not been imbued with that 
‘“ holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord ;”’ 
and, further, that this failure has for multitudes been 
largely due to circumstances over which they have had 
no control. On these obvious and indisputable facts, 
and on some others equally well known, which need not 
here be specified, but not in the smallest degree on the 
“presumption” which Dr. Pusey imputes to us, we 
rest our hope for further probation in worlds to come, 
our belief that God has not confined Himself to the 
narrow limits of this brief life for the fulfilment of those 
gracious and mighty purposes of all-embracing love, 
which He has Himself abundantly declared. 

As to Dr. Farrar’s supposed ‘‘ presumption” that 
“the Searcher of hearts will account any to have failed 
in this life, whom He does not know to be finally irre- 
coverable,’ t it is only needful to say that such a 
‘presumption ” is simply the creature of Dr. Pusey’s 

* «What is of Faith,” etc., p. 18. t Ibid. 
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imagination. Dr. Farrar nowhere (so far as I know) 
admits that there are any persons ‘“‘ finally irrecover- 
able.’ * Therefore, of course, he makes no ‘“‘ presump- 
tions” at all about persons who do not exist. 

But supposing that there were any persons whom 
“‘God knows to be finally irrecoverable,” there is no 
reason why they should not have a second trial as well 
as a first. The first trial isjust as useless as the second, 
or the third, or the twentieth, if God knows, ab wnitio, that 
they are “‘ finally irrecoverable.” If Dr. Pusey’s argument 
on this point were worth anything, it would tell just as 
strongly against a first trial-time, which he believes, as 
against any subsequent trial, which he disbelieves. 


VE 
Dr. Puseys Summing up. 

Having dealt with the several elements which he 
takes as constituting the popular doctrine of hell, Dr. 
Pusey proceeds to ‘“‘sum up in one what has been 
said.” He sums up in twelve points, several of which 
may pass without remark, as being either matters of 
common consent, or as having no direct bearing on the 
special question now before us; but more than one of 
these points requires notice. 

In points ‘‘2”’ and “11,” as well as elsewhere, e.g. 
pp. 31, 32, Dr. Pusey reproduces the well-worn argument 
about the necessity of free-will, z.e. that it must not be 
thought that the lost will ever be forced to will repentance 
and amendment, and therefore restoration. They must 


* Unless such an admission can be found in the sentence, “I have 
never denied,” ete. Preface to “ Eternal Hope,” ninth thousand, p. 13. 
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be always free to choose evil, and therefore its results—the 
loss of God, etc.; or else, if they lost their freedom to 
choose evil, they would be no longer moral beings. This 
is the pith of the argument often urged. It might be 
enough to reply that although the lost may be ‘‘ always 
free to choose evil,” if they so desire, it is morally 
certain that they will not always so desire, but that 
sooner or later they will desire better things, will 
‘“choose”’ good instead of evil, will ‘‘ choose” any pos- 
sible way back to light and life. They who assert so 
eagerly that the lost ‘‘ never can,” ‘‘ never shall,’”’ choose 
good instead of evil—they, not we, are the offenders 
against the doctrine of free-will. 

But §. Augustine goes further, and urges (for his 
own purposes) that the enability any more to ‘‘ choose 
evil,” the overpowering necessity to ‘‘ desire happiness,” 
the «wmpossibility to “desire sin” any longer is “no 
restriction on the freedom of a man’s will.” He says, 
‘“‘ Now, it was expedient that man should be at first so 
created as to have it in his power both to will what 
was right, and to will what was wrong; not without 
reward if he willed the former, and not without punish- 
ment if he willed the latter. But in the future life a 
shall not be in his power to will evil: and yet this will 
constitute no restriction on the freedom of his will. On 
the contrary, his will shall be much freer when it shall 
be wholly impossible for him to be the slave of sin. 
We should never think of blaming the will, or saying 
that it was no will, or that it was not to be called 
‘free,’ when we so desire happiness that not only 
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do we shrink from misery, but find it utterly impossible 
to do otherwise. As, then, the soul even now finds it 
impossible to desire unhappiness, so in the future it 
shall be wholly impossible for it to desire sin.” * What 
S. Augustine here says of ‘“‘the saved” might be said 
also, mutatis mutandis, of ‘‘the lost;’’ it will be 
‘wholly impossible” for them, knowing what then they 
will know, to continue for ever to ‘‘ desire sin” and to 
“desire unhappiness,” ‘“‘ utterly impossible” for them 
“to do otherwise” than ‘‘ shrink from misery” and 
‘desire happiness.” They will remain, nevertheless, in 
the truest sense, ‘‘ possessed of free-will,” they will 
remain ‘‘moral beings,’ just as ‘‘the saved’ are 
‘“‘moral beings ” and possess “ free-will.” 

The argument, therefore, in favour of everlasting 
punishment drawn from the necessity of free-will is 
seen to inyolve two assumptions. First, that liberty 
perpetually to choose wrongly is an essential element in 
true freedom,—which is a large assumption, and very 
improbable. And second, that ‘‘the lost,” who have 
this perpetual liberty to choose sin and misery, are 
certain to go on for ever so choosing, and will never 
alter and amend their choice,—which is a still larger 
assumption, and still more improbable. 

Again, at point ‘‘9,” Dr. Pusey writes, ‘‘ The merits 
of Jesus reach to every soul who wills to be saved, 
whether in this life they knew Him or knew Him not.” 
Most welcome words; but what does Dr. Pusey mean ? 
If he means that ‘‘the merits of Jesus reach,” and 


* “Enchiridion,” cap. 105. 
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save, souls who in this life were not reached and saved, 
whenever, at any future teme, they ‘‘ will to be saved ;” 
then he here concedes the whole question. If he only 
means that ‘the merits of Jesus reach to every soul 
who” during this earthly life, ‘‘ wills to be saved, whether 
in this life they knew Him or knew Him not,” we 
must ask whether a soul who “wills to be saved” is 
the same as a soul ‘‘in a state of grace” (for Dr. Pusey 
tells us often, eg. pp. 12 and 115, that none but those 
‘‘in a state of grace” can be saved); and if so, how 
any soul can be ‘‘in a state of grace”? which knows 
not God, and in what sense it can “ will to be saved ” 
when it knows not a Saviour? ‘‘ Saved,” what from ? 
and what for? and by whom ?—if it knows not Jesus. 
If it be admitted that all those things declared to be 
‘generally necessary to salvation”’—faith and repent- 
ance, Baptism and Holy Communion—may be dispensed 
with, and that a vague ‘will to be saved” (where, 
perhaps, nothing better was possible) is sufficient for 
salvation; that ‘“‘the merits of Jesus reach to every soul 
who” thus ‘‘ wills to be saved;’”’ on what grounds of 
Scripture, reason, or theology can it be assumed that 
death bars the efficacy of those merits ? that Christ is 
“mighty to save’? one soul, which, not even knowing 
God at all, still vaguely “ wills to be saved,” while it lives 
in its darkness here on earth; but that for another soul, 
dark too in its earthly life, whose dawning conscious- 
ness of higher things, whose first new-born longing ‘‘ to 
be saved” comes only with the awakening life and the 
light beyond the grave,—that for such a soul the Mighty 
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One is powerless, “‘ the merits of Jesus” of no avail, the 
Saviour impotent to save ? 

Again, on point ‘‘11,” Dr. Pusey writes, ‘‘This we 
do know, that none will be lost who do not obstinately, 
to the end and in the end, refuse God.’ Now, this is 
either begging the question, or asserting what no one 
has denied. If ‘‘to the end” means “to the end of 
this life;” then it is simply an assertion, without proof, 
that ‘‘we do know” the very matter in dispute; and 
moreover, if this is the meaning of the words, “to the 
end,” then the following words, ‘“‘ none will be lost whom 
God can save,” etc., imply of necessity that God can 
not save any who “to the end” of this life are impeni- 
tent, which again is assuming, without proof, the 
question at issue. If, however, “to the end” is to be 
taken indefinitely, if it means “for ever and ever;” then 
no one would dispute the assertion; no one supposes 
that any soul is saved so long as it continues to “ reject 
God.” When Dr. Pusey tells us what will be the fate 
of souls who, tn this sense, ‘‘to the end reject God,” we 
are content to answer, “‘ You have no sort of proof, and 
we do not believe that there are, or ever will be, any 
such souls.” 

There are a few more remarks which I ghall have 
further on to make on some of these “twelve points,” but 
for the present I have done with them. Their enumera- 
tion does not advance Dr. Pusey’s argument, nor make 
it either more clear or more consistent, but rather the 
contrary. . 


I have now examined at some length (but too briefly, 
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I fear, to be at all on all points satisfactory) what Dr. 
Pusey has urged in mitigation of the common doctrine 
of hell, and in order to make the doctrine which he 
esteems de fide at all tolerable to reasonable minds. 

Dr. Pusey set out with admitting* that unless this 
attempt to mitigate were successful, unless he could 
succeed in ‘‘removing”’ a certain ‘‘ impression,” which 
the common doctrine of hell had stamped deeply on 
men’s minds, any evidence that could be produced in 
support of hzs doctrine about hell would be ‘ useless.” 
I have endeavoured to show that Dr. Pusey, in this 
attempt, has been entirely unsuccessful; that he has 
wholly failed to remove that ‘‘impression,” which he 
acknowledges to be fatal to the acceptance of his teach- 
ing; that he has invited us to examine one by one those 
doctrines which he calls ‘‘untrue accretions” on the 
Catholic faith; that examination shows every one of 
these doctrines to have been held and taught by the 
same teachers to whom Dr. Pusey himself refers as 
‘‘ witnesses’ to the faith of the Church ; that every one 
of them has at least as plausible a show of Scriptural 
authority as that doctrine which Dr. Pusey considers de 
fide; and further, that one of these “‘ untrue accretions,” 
viz. the doctrine that a vast mass of mankind, and not 
merely a very few, are “ lost,” is supported not only by 
the earnest and often-repeated teaching of Dr. Pusey’s 
chosen ‘‘ witnesses,” and by a host of other Fathers 
and Doctors, age after age, but also that 1t rests on the 
firm ground of Scripture, of history, and of reason, 

* “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 1. 
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which all concur in their witness that the wicked are a 
vast multitude and not just only a few, and that, as 
a rule, men die as they have lived. 

And here I might be content to stop if my purpose 
were merely controversial, if it were simply to show that 
Dr. Pusey has not made out his case, and that all the 
evidence he produces in its support is, on his own 
admission, ‘‘ useless ;”’ but my purpose is not this. I 
desire to examine all that Dr. Pusey has to say against 
that ‘‘larger hope,” which he refuses and condemns, 
and all he has to urge in favour of that doctrine of utter 
hopelessness, which he would have us welcome as a 
dogma of the Christian faith; therefore, in the next 
chapter, I shall proceed to consider his arguments 
against that “larger hope.” But before going further, 
I think that here, at the conclusion of this chapter, will 
be a proper place briefly to notice and dismiss an argu- 
ment which meets us here and there throughout Dr. 
Pusey’s book, and which appears to me to be quite 
inadmissible into this controversy, and wholly without 
force if it were admitted. I mean the argument from 
supposed practical utility. 

Dr. Pusey urges in more than one place the practical 
value of a belief in an everlasting hell, because it drives 
men away from their sins, and brings them to God. He 
tells the story * of “‘a sempstress, careless about reli- 
gion,” who ‘‘ was at length brought to seek Christ” by 
horror at the thought of living for ever in hell with 
brutalized companions. He tells f how this fear of hell 

* “What is of Faith,” etc., pp. 3, 4. t Ibid., p. 24. 
F 
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‘strengthened ‘the weakness of the flesh in Christian 
martyrs,’ and how it brought ‘ unlettered barbarians,”’ 
by its constraining power, ‘‘ to the crown of the king- 
dom.” It might well be questioned how far this con- 
straining fear is due simply to the vague apprehension 
that hell will be a place of horrible torments, and how 
far it is at all measurably increased by the further 
notion that these torments will never end. And it is 
_ beyond question that the constraining power of fear does 
not in the least degree prove that the fear itself is well 
founded. Vain and idle fears, wholly destitute of any 
sort of solid foundation, have in all ages exercised a 
powerful influence over mankind, and more especially 
over ‘‘unlettered barbarians,” and all other persons of 
feeble or ignorant minds. Granting, then, that the fear 
of an endless hell has produced all the good results 


3 


which Dr. Pusey attributes to it—and as many more as 
you please—and granting, too, that it was the endless- 
ness of hell, and not simply its imagined torments, 
which produced this salutary fear ;—all this does not 
afford a shadow of proof that hell really will be endless. 
This fear may have been altogether mistaken and 
delusive—like the fear of going through a churchyard 
after dark, because of ghosts—but the practical results 
followed just as much as if the fear had been ever so 
well grounded. 

So much I would say here at once in reply to this 
argument, which I shall not care to discuss again; for 
I would earnestly plead that all arguments as to the 
supposed practical utility of any doctrine are morally 
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inadmissible, until it has been shown that the doctrine 
itself is true. You have no right to teach lies because 
you think them useful. And, I would add, that what- 
ever practical utility the common old notion of an 
endless hell may ever have had, would be almost if not 
-entirely lost if men believed the novel.and minimized 
conception of that doctrine which Dr. Pusey now offers 
and declares to be alone de fide. 
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CHAR aE 
ALLEGED PROOFS OF UNIVERSALISM. 


Dr. Pusry having, as he thinks, ‘‘ removed those un- 
founded fears ’’ which the popular idea of hell inspires, 
goes on to consider ‘‘the irrelevance of the alleged 
proofs of universalism, or the disproof of the faith of 
the Church” (sic).* 

He takes, first, arguments ‘‘ from a priort reasoning,” 
and next ‘‘from texts of Holy Scripture,” and thirdly, 
from the use of the word atwoc. 

Now, it would have been very satisfactory if Dr. Pusey 
had really “considered” these “a priort arguments,” 
and shown his readers how he was prepared to deal with 
them, and with what sort of success he could attempt to 
set them aside ; but in point of fact he has not stayed to 
‘‘ consider ”’ one set of these arguments at all—he gives 
less than one page to this ‘‘ consideration ’’—and as to 
the other set, those derived from Holy Scripture, he 
has omitted to take account that these arguments are 
drawn not simply from ‘‘ texts” here and there, taken 
by themselves—though many such texts do afford very 


* “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 25. 
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valuable arguments—but also, and even mainly, from 
the general tenor of Holy Scripture, and from the 
whole substance of what God has revealed as to His 
own character and His purposes towards mankind. 


F 


As to a priort arguments. Instead of stating these 
arguments, and then attempting to answer them, Dr. 
Pusey tells us what is ‘‘the only difficulty in reason,” as 
if this ‘‘ difficulty’ were an argument advanced by 
universalists in support of their views. ‘‘ The only dif- 
ficulty in reason,” he says, “‘is the creation of free 
agents, whose perfection and bliss it should be to love 
God and to be the objects of His love.”* But what 
‘difficulty’ is there here? Why should there not be free 
agents whose highest happiness consists in loving God 
_and being loved by Him? The only “‘ difficulty” hes in 
the assumption, which Dr. Pusey and others choose to 
make, that these free agents will choose everlastingly to 
refuse what is their own “‘ perfection and bliss ;”’ or, as 
Dr. Pusey himself puts it, ‘‘ The difficulty, insoluble in 
this life, is, why Almighty God created beings with a 
free choice, and exposed Himself to His creatures’ choice, 
knowing that some, who would not choose Him, must 
be unutterably miserable through their loss of Him.” ft 

This, no doubt, is a tremendous ‘‘ difficulty ” to Dr. 
Pusey and those who think with him; but it is no 
difficulty to us. We believe, as Dr. Pusey does, that 
‘‘God created beings with a free choice ;”’ but we do not 

* “What is of Faith,” ete., p. 28. + Ibid. 
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assume, as Dr. Pusey does, that God knew, when He 
created them, that some of them would for ever ‘ not 
choose Him.” We believe, as Dr. Pusey does, that the 
love of God is the “‘ perfection and bliss” of all these 
beings; but we do not assume, as Dr. Pusey does, that 
any of them will go on everlastingly refusing God’s love. 
Dr. Pusey and his friends are responsible for creating 
their own difficulty, and for clinging to it after it has 
been shown to be wholly imaginary and gratuitous; it is 
nothing to us. 

Dr. Pusey then proposes a ‘‘ question of reason,” * 
which turns upon precisely this same assumption, and 
which, but for this assumption, is no ‘‘ question ” at all; } 
and there his ‘‘ consideration’ of the a priore arguments 
in support of universalism ends! 

On the arguments (1) that God, having distinctly 
declared His purposes for mankind, is certain to fulfil 
them; (2) that Christ our Lord having come, the 
Redeemer of the world, ‘‘ to seek and to save that which 
was lost,” will surely not fail to ‘‘ save” those whom He 
came to ‘“‘seek;” (8) that God having (as He has 
revealed) an unfailing love for His creatures, is certain 
not to consign them to everlasting torments; (4) that 
men being endowed (as we believe) in perpetuity with 
free-will, will certainly not continue for ever to choose 
sin and to refuse God, when by experience they have 
learnt the misery of so doing; (5) that since God’s 
‘“mercy endureth for ever,” it will endure, and be 
effectual, after the hour of death, just as much as 

_* “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 28. 
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before; (6) that since God is just, He will not visit 
finite sins, however grave, with infinite, and therefore 
utterly disproportionate and unjust, punishment ;—on 
none of these arguments, which are the plainest and 
strongest, nor on any other a priori argument in favour 
of universalism, has Dr. Pusey one single word to say ! 
Having invited his readers to ‘‘ consider more patiently 
the irrelevance of the alleged proofs of universalism,” * 
and having divided these proofs into ‘‘ arguments which 
universalists draw from texts of the Holy Scripture or 
from a priort reasoning,” t he makes no attempt to deal 
with, he does not even mention, any one of such a priors 
arguments, but merely, in the compass of a single page, 
endeavours to make capital out of a supposed “ diffi- 
culty,” which is no “‘ difficulty” at all except to those 
who believe what universalists expressly deny. 

One cannot help hoping that Dr. Pusey intended, 
further on or elsewhere, either to deal fairly with these 
arguments, the irrelevancy of which he has invited us 
to consider,” or fairly and frankly to admit that he 
could not deal with them; for it is not fair to pretend 
that you are showing the irrelevancy of your opponent’s 
arguments, while in reality you are passing them all by 
unnoticed, and diverting attention to something else, 
some supposed “‘ difficulty,” which, however, is your 
difficulty, not your opponent’s. | 

Before passing to the second division of the uni-, 
versalist’s ‘‘ irrelevant proofs,” I must call attention to 
a remarkable passage which occurs in the course of that 

* “What is of Faith,” ete., p. 25. + Ibid., p. 28. 
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one page in Dr. Pusey’s book nominally assigned to the 
consideration of a priort arguments. The passage is as 
follows :—‘‘ In this world we can but marvel at the con- 
descending goodness of God, that He should so prize 
the free love of His creatures (and of our poor selves 
among them), that He should put Himself at their choice, 
that they might, by the enabling assistance of His grace, 
eternally love Him, and be ever filled with His love and 
be one with Him, notwithstanding the inevitable misery 
of those, who, through their own obstinately evil choice, 
would not love Him.” A strange idea, certainly, of 
‘‘eondescending goodness”! It looks much more like 
reckless cruelty and selfishness! God is here repre- 
sented as ‘‘so prizing”’ the free love of His creatures, 
that He is ready to obtain that love from some of them 
by a method which necessarily involves the ‘“ inevitable,” 
and, as Dr. Pusey would have us believe, the everlasting 
‘‘misery”’ of all the rest! and this is ‘“‘ condescending 
goodness’’! I shrink from putting such a horrid notion 
into plain words; yet it may be well to do so in order 
to show one miserable result, even in devout religious 
persons, of this belief in everlasting punishment. How it 
strikes at the very root of all high and noble thoughts 
of God! how it distorts and debases the very idea of 
“‘ goodness”! 

Some years ago great fault was found with the late 
Professor Maurice, because, in course of a controversy 
with Dr. Pusey, he exclaimed that it seemed to him that 
he and Dr. Pusey ‘‘ worshipped two different Gods.” I 
cannot but believe that if the passage just quoted repre- 
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sented truly Dr. Pusey’s idea of God and His ‘‘ goodness,” 
Mr. Maurice’s exclamation would find an echo all over 
the Christian world. 


bE: 


I come next to those ‘‘ arguments which universalists 
draw from texts of Holy Scripture,’ and which Dr. 
Pusey says are “‘ irrelevant.” 

Dr. Pusey begins by remarking on the texts cited 
on behalf of what is called ‘‘ restitution,” and he says, 
“The stress which is laid upon the word ‘all’ is absolutely 
annihilated unless it includes Satan and his angels.’’* 
How so? When, ¢.g., 8. Paul speaks of ‘‘ the living God, 
who is the Saviour of all men” (ravrwv avOpdzwyr) ; 
when he says that God, our Saviour, ‘‘ will have all men 
(ravrac avOpwrovc) to be saved,’ t what has this to 
do with ‘“‘ Satan and his angels”? How is the force of 
the word “‘all” affected in the smallest degree, in its 
reference to mankind, because it does not include 
beings who are not mankind? There are, no doubt, 
some few texts of very wide significance (e.g. Eph. 
i. 10 and Col. i% 20), which do appear to suggest, and 
perhaps more than suggest, a hope for the restoration 
of others besides mankind, who now are “lost.” It 
may be so; it would be rash to dogmatize either way. 

God’s revelation to men’ is surely intended to reveal the 
history in the past, and the destiny in the future, of 
men, not of angels. We know too little of ‘the fallen 
angels,” of what they were and what they are, to have 


* «What is of Faith,” etc. p.29. + 1Tim.iv.10. t+ 1 Timii,4, 
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any safe ground for concluding what they will be. But 
why Dr. Pusey and others should be so intensely eager 
to have it quite certain and undisputed that ‘‘ Satan and 
his angels”? never shall be restored, I do not know. It 
savours strongly of ‘‘the elder son” in the parable. If 
in the treasures of God’s infinite wisdom and mercy 
some way should be found to restore these lost ones, 
ought we not rather to rejoice? But whether this be 
go or not, it is at least most unreasonable to refuse the 
hope of final restitution offered to mankind, because no 
such hope for the angels is specifically made known to 
us, and because we choose to assume that they never will 
be restored. 

Dr. Pusey proceeds to say that “‘the other texts,” — 
7.e. one would suppose, “other”? than those in which 
‘“‘the stress is laid upon the word ‘all,’” “alleged in 
encouragement of the hope that all the wicked will be 
ultimately restored, may be arranged under the following 
classes :—(1) Passages which declare that Christ died 
for all’’—here follow some passages, ‘‘ and—(2) in other 
passages, the context and the idiom are alike neglected.’’* 
This is scarcely a logical division, since either of these 
“classes”? might include a part or the whole of the 
other. 

And here I may observe that Dr. Pusey is, in 
this and other portions of his book, so confused in 
arrangement, and so deficient in anything lke method 
and orderly sequence in his arguments, that it is often 
hard to follow his arguments, and still harder to 

* “ What is of Faith,” etc., pp. 30, 32. 
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comment on them without either (1) passing unnoticed 
much which he says, or (2) confusing one’s readers by 
continual digressions. I would plead this as my own 
excuse wherever either of these faults in the course of this 
volume occurs. 

But Dr. Pusey’s book must be taken as it is. He 
begins, on these texts, with ‘‘ Passages which declare 
that Christ died for all’’* He admits that this is a 
“blessed truth,” and quotes several texts in support of 
this truth. Then he proceeds to argue that what they 
all say is not true; e.g. on our Lord’s words in 8. John 
xii. 32, he writes, ‘‘‘I,’ says our Lord, ‘if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me.’ The 
cross has a mighty attraction. The love of Him who 
died for us on it has, through all the ages since that 
precious death, drawn laden souls to it. But the 
magnet of His love has not drawn us lke stocks and 
stones, without and against our wills.” + Certainly not, 
that is admitted on all hands; but the important 
question is, whether the love of Jesus will ever, at 
whatever time, and in whatever way, ‘draw all men” 
unto Him, as He Himself declares that it will; or 
whether it will never, in any way, or at any time, 
“draw all men,” as Dr. Pusey declares that it never 
will. The most tremendous issues which man can 
conceive are staked upon this question. Our Lord and 
Saviour, the Eternal God, has answered this question 
in distinctest terms; and yet men dare to set aside His 
answer, and point blank to contradict Him. Dr. Pusey 

* “What is of Faith,” ete., p. 30. + Ibid. pp. 30, 31. 
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adds, ‘‘ The will must surrender itself at last ; else it 
will reject even Almighty infinite love.’* Of course, the 
will must either ‘‘surrender itself,” or not surrender 
itself; but how does that obvious truism help to prove 
that it never will surrender itself? 

Next, in order to show that the promises of salvation 
are not meant to be so wide as universalists suppose, Dr. 
Pusey says,f “‘ This condition,” 2z.e. the surrender of the 
will, ‘‘is even mentioned in some of the texts alleged: 
“Who willeth all men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth;” ‘‘ Who is the Saviour of all 
men, specially of those who believe.” But where is 
there in either of these texts any ‘‘condition”? They 
are simple, direct assertions; there is no ‘“‘ condition” 
at all in either of them. It is not said that God 
‘‘ willeth all men to be saved, if they come to the 
knowledge of the truth,” or that He is ‘‘the Saviour 
of all men, if they believe.” This indeed would be to 
limit God’s universal purpose by a “‘condition;” but 
nothing of the kind is contained in these “ texts 
alleged”? by Dr. Pusey; it is his own gratuitous and 
unwarrantable importation. | 

Still more unwarrantable, however, is Dr. Pusey’s 
mode of dealing with another text, which he heret 
quotes, or rather, I am compelled to say, assumes to 
quote, for what he gives as a quotation is not to 
be found in the Authorized Version or in the original. 
This is his quotation, “God willeth not that any 
should perish;” ‘‘ but,” he adds, “that all should 

* “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 31. + Ibid. t Ibid. 
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come to repentance; before the day of the Lord shall 
come as a thief in the night.” His reference is to 
2 8. Pet. ii. 9, 10; but on turning to the passage 
quoted, it stands thus, “‘The Lord is... not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance. But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night” etc.* It will be observed that Dr. 
Pusey has not only altered the full stop, which is in 
the Authorized Version, into a semicolon, in order to 
make the sense run on (this would be but a small 
thing); but he has strangely inserted the word “ before,” 
and given it as if it were part of the inspired text, thereby 
introducing a meaning into the text, which is not really 
there, and making it say what it does not say. He 
alters the structure of the text and then unluckily 
imports into it a word which is not there, and that 
word the one word upon which the whole significance 
of the text (for his purposes) rests! Any remark on 
such a mode of obtaining the witness of Holy Scripture 
in your favour would be superfluous. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Passages which declare that 
Christ died for all,” Dr. Pusey refers to one more text, in 
support of his own view, thus,t ‘‘He says by the 
prophet Ezekiel, ‘I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way and live: 
turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways;’ but he adds 
the mournful appeal, ‘Why will ye die, O house of 


* This translation in our Bibles is an accurate rendering of the 
original text, and there are here no various readings. (Vide Griesbach, 
an loc.) 

+t “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 31. 
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Israel?’ They could then,” remarks Dr. Pusey, ‘‘ incur - 
that death, if they would not turn.” Certainly they 
could; but what was ‘‘ that death”? No one denies 
that the wicked will ‘‘ die,” in a certain sense; as ina 
certain sense we all shall ‘‘ die;”’ the whole controversy 
is raised round the question, ‘‘ What does ‘die’ mean ?” 

Dr. Pusey, at this point, adds a paragraph on the 
verxata questio of God’s will, and here, as elsewhere, he 
assumes that his opponents take a ground which they 
never do take, and he puts before his readers an entirely 
false issue. He says, ‘‘ If He were to force our wills, He 
would make us lower than the beasts that perish ; for they 
too have a limited will.” And again, “‘He says, that 
He ‘ willeth all men to be saved;’ but He does not say 
that He will force those who will not come.” * Nor does 
any one else say so. The question is not whether God 
will force all wills into conformity with His own; but 
whether all wills will not willingly conform themselves.t 


* «What is of Faith,” ete., p. 32. 

+ In what sense it may be said that God “wills” something which 
does not actually come to pass, or whether He ever does so “ will,” has 
been a fertile source of almost interminable controversy among theologians. 
The Schoolmen, with their usual ingenuity, invented or adopted a theory 
according to which there are two sorts of “ will” in God: one of which is 
always fulfilled, while the other is often not fulfilled. Thus we are told, 
“Melius ergo Thomiste, cum suo Doctore, sic explicant ut Voluntas 
dicatur ‘antecedens, quatenus fertur in objectum secundum se consider- 
atum et preecisum a circumstantiis: ‘consequens, quatenus fertur in 
objectum vestitum omnibus suis circumstantiis. . . . Voluntas Dei con- 
gequens semper impletur: voluntas antecedens non semper impletur, 
saltem quoad principale volitum” (Billuart’s “Summa S. Thome,” Vol. 
I. dis. vii. art. v. pp. 268, 269). 

The great convenience of this theory for manipulating texts of Scrip- 
ture which speek of what God “ wills,’ is sufficiently evident. This 
theory, however, was unknown to 8. Augustine, who explains away the 
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It is but a poor controversial artifice to make your 
opponent say what he does not say, and then proceed to 
refute him. 

I pass cn to the second of those ‘‘two classes” of 
texts alleged in favour of universalism, and which Dr. 
Pusey says are ‘‘irrelevant;” they are those-in which 
“the context and the idiom are alike neglected.” * In 
order to exhibit this negligence on the part of universal- 
ists, Dr. Pusey cites five passages from the New Testa- 
ment which are certainly remarkable in themselves, and 
now also remarkable for the entirely new light which a 
careful attention to ‘‘the context and the idiom” has 
thrown upon them. 


inconvenient text 1 Tim. ii. 4. Ona different principle, he says, “God 
never does anything except of His own free will, and never wills anything 
that He does not perform. Accordingly, when we hear and read in Scrip- 
_ture that ‘He will have all men to be saved,’ although we know well 
that all men are not saved, we are not on that account to restrict the 
omnipotence of God, but are rather to understand the Scripture, ‘ Who 
will have all men to be saved,’ as meaning that no man is saved unless 
God wills His salvation. Not that there is no man whose salvation He 
does not will, but that no man is saved apart from His will; and that 
therefore we should pray Him to will our salvation, because, if He will it 
it must necessarily be accomplished.” This, it will be observed is not the 
way in which we are to “understand the Scripture” according to Dr. 
Pusey, or according to the Schoolmen—not that they agree with each 
other, only they both disagree with S. Augustine. A little further on in 
the same treatise, S. Augustine says, “And on the same principle” (de. 
“the same ” as that applied to 1 Tim. ii. 4), “ we interpret the expression 
in the Gospel, ‘the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.’ Not that there is no man who is not enlightened, but that 
no man is enlightened except by Him” (“ Enchiridion,” caps. 102, 103). 
Dr. Pusey quotes at pp. 8, 9, this same text, and asserts dogmatically that 
“it is matter of fuith” to believe what S. Augustine here expressly 
denies! Was S. Augustine a heretic? Or is Dr. Pusey in error? Or 
shall we call neither of them “ heretics,” but own that both are sometimes 
‘“‘in error” ? * «What is of Faith,” etc., p. 32. 
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these verses in the concluding words of which 8. Paul 
has summed up the final issue of the eternal purpose of 
God, ‘‘ that God may be all in all.” 

Upon this whole passage Dr. Pusey begins by urging 
that “the time . . . when God shall be ‘all in all’ is 
not after countless ages, but at the coming of Christ.” * 
How this appears from the passage under review is not 
very evident; and whether it is so, or no, is not _very 
material, particularly as we have no knowledge whatever 
of when ‘‘the coming of Christ” will be, and nothing 
beyond the vaguest ideas of what “‘ countless ages”” may 
mean. This point, therefore, need not be discussed. 
But one assertion which in support of his argument Dr. 
Pusey here makes deserves notice, as an example of 
what occurs more than once or twice in this book of 
Dr. Pusey’s. He asserts{ that at the coming of our 
Lord to judgment, “‘ there will then be no more sin in 
any of us His subjects, for which to intercede ; no 
enemies from whom to defend His own; no imper- 
fection which to perfect, that God may be all in all.” 
On what authority Dr. Pusey ventures to assert that in 
those who “are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord ” t there will then be “‘ no more sin,” and ‘‘ no 
imperfection,” he does not say. We should naturally 
suppose that at the sudden and unexpected coming of 
Christ men would be found living much as usual. The 
analogy of man’s history in times past, and the express 


* “What is of Faith,” ete., p. 33. ¢ Ibid. 
t 1 Thess, iv. 15. 
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assertion of our Lord Himself as to the future,* endorse 
this supposition, according to which very many of “‘us 
His subjects” will be, as now, by no means without 
‘sin,’ and none of us probably without ‘‘ imperfection.” 

It seems strange that a theologian of Dr. Pusey’s ripe 
age, learning, and piety should indulge in rash and 
groundless assertions such as this, and should put them 
forward as if they were indisputable truths. 

It will not, however, escape the attentive reader’s 
observation that if the ‘‘supposition”’ just mentioned, 
resting on the testimony of history and of our Lord Him- 
self, be true, it constitutes a formidable objection to that 
doctrine which Dr. Pusey tells us is de fide, viz. that from 
the moment this life is past there is no repentance, no 
amendment, no growth in grace. For if so, what is to 
become of those who still need repentance, cleansing, 
sanctifyg grace at that day when the coming of the 
Lord shall put an end to this their earthly life ? Possibly 
Dr. Pusey had some consciousness of this difficulty, and 
so he solved it in a trenchant manner by asserting on 
his own sole authority that at the coming of Christ none 
of ‘‘us His subjects” would have any more “‘sin” or 
any more “‘ imperfection”! 

But to return to the text (1 Cor. xv. 20-28) upon 
which Dr. Pusey is commenting, and in which ‘‘the 
— context and the idiom are alike neglected’ by universal- 

ists. ‘‘ The context,” we have just seen, is ‘‘ neglected” 
by the failure to perceive that “‘ the t¢me when God shall 


be all in all is not after countless ages, but at the coming 
* S. Matt. xxiv. 36, et seq. 
G 
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of Christ.” ‘‘The idiom,” it appears, is ‘‘ neglected” by 
the assignment of a false interpretation to the words 
“all in all.” The meaning of those words does not at 
first sight appear at all obscure (although, no doubt, the 
full reach of their significance is hard to realize); but 
then this is only because universalists will choose that 
meaning which Hooker tells us is ‘‘ commonly the best,” 
viz. that which is ‘nearest to the letter,” and also open 
to no reasonable objection. But surely Hooker could not 
have been ‘‘ judicious’ when he laid down such a canon 
for the interpretation of Scripture. At all events, it would 
be very negligent to act upon any such canon for inter- 
preting the words “all inall.” They might, indeed, have 
that simple meaning which is ‘‘ nearest to the letter ” 
sometimes, but not here in this statement of S. Paul; 
the true meaning (paying due attention to ‘‘ the idiom ’’) 
must be sought for a little further from “the letter.” 
Dr. Pusey shall guide us. He writes,* “‘ But also 
the being ‘all in all’ is language which God uses in 
Holy Scripture in a very definite meaning. S. Paul 
uses the same words of God’s present gifts to us in this 
life, inchoate here, to be perfected hereafter. To be 
‘all,’ ‘everything to a person,’ 18 a common way of 
speaking, as among the Greeks and Latins so among us 
also. We have the further full expression, which Dr. 
Farrar too uses in this same book, of being ‘all in all 
to another.’ t Jé means that the one being, who is spoken 


* “© What is of Faith,” etc., p. 33, et seg. I have inserted a few remarks 
in square brackets. 

+ ‘“ Ask happy lovers, when they know the joy of being all in all to 
each other.””—*“ Eternal Hope,” p. 34. 
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of, 1s to the other, instead of all. He, to whom he is ‘all, 
needs nothing else to fill any office or to fill wp any void.* 
[Quite so; and this 8. Paul says God will be to ‘all,’ 
and he inserts no words of limitation, as Dr. Pusey does. 
This obviously is the plain and simple meaning of the 
words, and they can mean nothing else, unless they are 
sophistically explained away, as follows.] But to be 
‘all in all’ is a fruit of the Incarnation. It is already 
begun in us who are Christians. §. Paul counts it as 
our privilege. In contrast with all the outward things, 
upon which Jew or Greek boasted themselves, there is, 
he says, one thing to the Christian, to be ‘7 Christ.’ 
All those outward distinctions are nothing worth, 
‘circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free.’ f One thing only stands instead of all, 
to be wm Christ. If you have only Him, you will obtain 
the same as those who have them.{ ‘But Christ,’ he 
saith, ‘is all and mm all’ [N.B. This text slightly 
differing from the text in question by the insertion of 
the word ‘and’], ze. Christ will be all things to you, 
both dignity and race; and He One and the Same in 
you all. §. Paul says not only ‘all in all,’ but ‘ Christ 
is all things and in all.’ He is ‘all things,’ and 7 all 
His members, as God is ‘all in all,’ by indwelling in 
us.” §o, then, Christ being ‘all things and in all” is 
something different and something less (or is it some- 
thing more?) than God being ‘‘all in all.” Until we 
understand “‘the idiom;” and because in one place, 
speaking of what now is, 8. Paul says that Christ ds “in 
* These italics are mine. t Col. iii. 11. t S. Chrys., ad loc, 
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all” His members, without, apparently, referring to 
any others; therefore when in another place, and speak- 
ing not of this present transitory condition, but of the 
state of final perfection, he says that then God shall be 
‘all in all,” we must not suppose that he really means 
‘fallin all,” but we must attend to ‘‘the idiom,” and 
insert some limitation, as e.g. “all”? ‘‘ who are Christ’s at 
His coming ;” or “all” ‘‘ who die in a state of grace;”’ 
or ‘‘all” who do not ‘‘to the end and in the end reject 
God;” or at all events some limitation of what 8. Paul 
says which shall bring his assertion into conformity with 
‘“‘what is de fide as to everlasting punishment.” 

Dr. Pusey proceeds, ‘‘ Since, then, this is a received 
idiom, that ‘ Christ is all things zm all’ who are members 
of Him; that ‘God worketh all things mm all’ those 
Christians of whom the Apostle had just spoken, it would 
be plainly unnatural and contrary to the idiom to in- 
terpret the saying, ‘that God may be all zn all,’ of any 
others than those just spoken of, ‘those who are Christ’s 
at His coming ;’ [but ‘those just spoken of’ are not 
‘those who are Christ’s at His coming,’ but those 
‘enemies’ who ‘shall be subdued’! Would it be ‘ plainly 
unnatural,’ etc., to make ‘all’ include any others besides 
these ‘enemies’?] and to make it include all those to 
whom, He has told us, at His coming, He shall say, 
‘Depart from Me;’ as also Satan and his angels. 
The words, then,” so Dr. Pusey winds up this remarkable 
argument, ‘‘can have no bearing upon any post-eonian 
restoration. It has been, from of old, the groundwork 
of universalism, but it has only been made to yield a 
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support to it by taking ‘all in all’ as a mere phrase, 
apart from its meaning in Holy Scripture, or even from 
its popular use.” It may safely be left to any competent 
and candid reader to judge whether the exact reverse of 
this last assertion is not evidently the truth. 

Dr. Pusey repeats what he has said before about the 
restoration of Satan, and then goes on to consider the 
second of these ‘‘irrelevant’’ texts, viz. Acts ii. 21. 
Thus,* ‘‘S. Peter, in his second preaching of the 
resurrection of Christ, told the Jews that ‘the 
heavens must receive Jesus,’ ‘until’ a time at the 
end of this world. |S. Peter said nothing about ‘a time;’ 
he said ‘until the times,’ or ‘periods,’ or ‘ages’ 
(axpt ypdvwv).| This time is, according to different 
renderings of the word, either absolutely ‘the restora- 
tion of all things,’ or ‘until the times [here Dr. Pusey 
translates correctly] of the completion of all things, 
which God spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, 
which have been since the world began.’ This last 
seems to me the natural construction of the words in 
themselves, and, according to this construction, which 
has been adopted by very old and competent authority, 
the words would have no bearing whatever upon the 
subject for which they are currently quoted.” 

Here, then, is a passage of which there are two sug- 
gested renderings, one of which would make it ‘have 
no bearing whatever” on the question now in dispute. 
Dr. Pusey thinks this ‘‘ the natural construction,” and it 
has, he says, been ‘‘ adopted by very old and competent 

* “What is of Faith,” etc., pp. 35, 36. 
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authority.” These are weighty reasons; but let us 
examine them. First, as to ‘‘the natural construction 
of the words in themselves ;”’ it is the question whether 
amwokataocracic shall be rendered “the restoration of all 
things” or “‘the completion of all things.” The word 
amokatadoracic is used nowhere in the New Testament 
except here; but its kindred verb, avoxafiornm, is used 
in eight passages * in the New Testament, and in every 
one of these it means “‘ restoration,” and is so translated 
in the Authorized Version. It could not be rendered 
‘“completion” in any of these passages without making 
nonsense. Why, then, should it be ‘‘natural”’ to dis- 
regard this otherwise invariable use, and make a word, 
compounded of azo and kafiornuw, mean in this one place 
what it never means anywhere else? t So much for this 
‘natural construction;” and then as to the “‘ very old and 
competent authority’ by which it has been “ adopted.” 

Dr. Pusey tells us in a note t what this ‘‘ authority ”’ 
is, 7.e. two names of no great weight (though no doubt 

* §. Matt. xii. 13, xvii. 11; S. Mark iii. 5, viii. 25, ix. 12; S. Luke 
vi. 10; Acts i. 6; Heb. xiii. 19. 

+t Greenfield, in his lexicon for New Testament, gives “’Aroxardoraots, 
a restitution or restoration of anything to its former state; hence, change 
from worse to better, melioration, introduction of a new and better era. 
Acts iii. 21.” He does not give any other meaning, 

t This note is as follows :—“ They are so taken by Didymus, and an 
anonymous Greek scholiast in the Catena on the Acts, edit. Cramer. 
Hesychius interprets the word ‘fulfilment.’ §. Irenzeus has ‘disposi- 
tionis’ (ordering), iii. 12, 3. Theophylact has, ‘all things must be 
restored, and come to an end;’ and, as a summary of the meaning, ‘ The 
prophets said that many things should happen which have not yet been 
fulfilled, but are yet coming and shall come to pass till the end. For 


Christ, being taken up into heaven, remains there till the end of the 
world, to come thence with power, when all things which the prophets 
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they are “ old”)—Didymus and Hesychius, one ‘‘ anony- 
mous Greek scholiast,” and “the Peshito.” That is all! 
The other “authorities”? quoted in this curious note 
either give a rendering which is different from either of 
those which Dr. Pusey suggests, or they adopt that 
rendering, viz. ‘“‘restoration,’’ which Dr. Pusey says is 
the wrong one! We may conclude that Dr. Pusey has 
cited all the authorities he could find, or at all events 
the weightiest of them, in favour of his “‘ natural con- 
struction’ of this word amoxardoracic. We have seen 
what those authorities are. There is not one of the 
greater Fathers, who rank highest as Biblical expo- 
sitors; not one of the great commentators since the 
revival of learning; not one scholar of modern days; 
not a single name of any considerable weight either as 
a scholar or as a theologian. And it may be worth while 
to observe that Corneilius 4 Lapide—who generally gives, 
in his commentary on disputed passages, any various 
interpretations either of the Fathers or of medieval 
writers, wherever there are any such of any importance— 
does not even allude to this interpretation which Dr. 
Pusey advocates, but passes it by unnoticed, as if it were 
not deserving of even a passing mention. 

Baumgarten also—to pass to a commentator of widely 
different views from Corneilius—in his lengthy discus- 


foretold shall have been completed, aroxatacrdyrwy, ad loc. Tertullian 
has, ‘ Tempore exhibitionis omnium, que locutus est Deus’ (‘ De Resurr. 
Canis,’ c. 23, p. 396, Rig). The Vulgate and Authorized Version have 
‘in tempore restitutionis omnium que locutus est Deus.’ The Peshito 
has, ‘to the fulfilment of the time of all those things which God spake.’ 
The Literal Heracleota has, ‘unto the time of the restitution of all the 
things which God hath spoken,’ etc.”— What is of Faith,” ete., pp. 35, 36. 
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sion * on the meaning of this passage, assumes, as if it 
were a matter of no question, that avoxardoracie means 
*‘ restitution” or ‘“‘restoration;” he does not allude to 
any other translation as possible, but simply argues as 
to whether it means only an “internal and moral 
restoration,” or also some event external and visible. 
He concludes that ‘‘ the times of restitution” (ver. 21) 
are coincident with ‘‘ the times of refreshing” (ver. 19), 
which “shall come from the presence of the Lord,” and 
that these “‘ times’ shall begin at the second coming of 
our Lord. Baumgarten, either by design or by accident, 
has avoided committing himself to any opinion on 
universal restoration in what he says upon this passage. 

Bengel, in like manner,f says ‘‘’Amwoxardorasic est 
verum ex turbis in priorem ordinem restitutio.” And 
again, ‘‘Omnium restitutio facta erit, quum omnes 
hostes scabellum erunt pedum Christi.” } 

It is scarcely necessary, before leaving this passage, 
to observe that the words of the Authorized Version, 
‘restitution of all things,” are an inadequate rendering 
of the original ; ravrwy, of course, includes men as much 
as ‘‘ things.” 

But if we do not accept that rendering of azoxa- 
raoracic, Which Dr. Pusey thinks natural, if we still 
prefer the rendering ‘‘ restitution ”’ or “‘ restoration of all 
things,’ nevertheless this text cannot be allowed to sup- 
port universalism,—it must be shown somehow to be 
“irrelevant,” and therefore, if it does say that ‘‘ all things 


* “ Apostolic History,” vol. i. pp. 85, ef seq. Clark’s Theological 
Library Edition. t+ Gnomon in Acts iii, 21, 
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shall be restored,” it must be understood to make that 
statement with reference to a particular “time,” at 
which no one supposes that all things will be restored ; 
and so the text will become a perplexity to universalists 
(and to every one else), and not any support. Dr. 
Pusey endeavours to show this by using that obviously 
false translation of the words adxpe xedvwv, which was 
pointed out just above. He writes,* ‘‘ Clearly also since 
S. Peter says that the heavens must receive Jesus - 
Christ ‘ until the tume of the restoration of all things,’ the 
time roust be that of which the angels spake to the 
. Apostles, ‘This same Jesus, which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into heaven.’ It must be, until He come to 
be our judge, not until the gxonian periods, of which 
universalists speak.” Dr. Pusey is much too good a 
scholar not to know that aypc ypdvwv does not mean 
“until the teume,” but ‘‘ until the tumes,” or ‘‘ ages,” or 
“periods ;”” he knows, too, how much depends on this 
use of the plural and not the singular, how peculiar 
and significant is the Scriptural use of the words ypdévor 
and aiwvec, meaning “ periods,’ ‘‘ages,” ‘‘ dispensa- 
tions; ” aypt xpévwv means “‘ until the times, or ages, or 
periods.” I believe no scholar would contend that it 
could mean anything else. When, therefore, we read of 
‘the ages,” or ‘‘ periods,” of the restitution of all things, 
we should not understand any one particular point of 
time to be referred to, but just those ‘‘ sonian periods 
of which universalists speak,’ of which the next ‘“age”’ 
* “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 36. 
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will, we believe, begin at the coming of our Lord. So 
far, then, from being ‘‘irrelevant” to universalism, this 
text speaks in the habitual language of universalists, 
and expresses, as it does also endorse, the blessed hope, 
which from many express assertions and from the whole 
tenor of the sacred Scriptures, they thankfully and 
firmly cherish. 

Dr. Pusey has expended the main force of his argu- 
ments, in this division of his treatise, upon these two 
texts from 8. Paul and §. Peter. He briefly notices 
three other texts,* and then passes on to another 
“ criticism,” through the length of which I must needs 
follow him, at the risk of having to say again what has 
been repeatedly said before. 


III. 


Those who are familiar with the literature of eschato- 
logy will, perhaps, be weary of further discussion as to 
the meaning of the word aiwoc, and yet, since so con- 
siderable an authority as Dr. Pusey advances afresh 
those same assertions and arguments which have again 
and again been proved to be incorrect and inconclusive, 
they must be once more answered. 

Dr. Pusey begins here by stating the universalist 
argument incorrectly, and just so incorrectly as to give 
himself the opportunity for his first reply, which is 
nihil ad rem, if the argument is stated correctly. He 
speaks f of ‘‘the denial that aiwvoc, means everlasting 


* Rom. xiv. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 22; Rom. ii. 4-9 
t ‘“ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 38. 
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‘because it is used, as Dr. Farrar says, over and over 
again of things transitory.’’”’ You might as well deny 
that ‘‘ heaven” means the home of the blessed, because 
it is over and over again used to mean the sky. No one 
is concerned to deny ‘‘that aidvio¢ may mean everlasting”’ 
sometimes. What we do deny is that it must always have 
that meaning. Therefore, when Dr. Pusey tells us * that 
‘the best Greek Oxford scholar of his day” has written 
him “a note” to show that aiwwoc has strictly the 
meaning “everlasting” ‘‘in classical Greek,” we need 
only observe that this ‘‘ note,” however valuable from a 
classical point of view, is simply nothing to the purpose 
in the present dispute; and this for two reasons: first, 
because this ‘‘ best Greek Oxford scholar,” of course, 
never thought of saying that aiwvoce meant “‘ ever- 
lasting”? wherever it was used, but merely that it had 
that meaning sometimes; and neat, because the mean- 
ing of a word “‘in classical Greek” is, as Dr. Pusey well 
knows, no conclusive proof whatever of its meaning in 
the New Testament.f More especially is this to be 
observed in the case of theological terms. 

* “What is of Faith,” p. 38. 

t+ I would call attention here to the following very valuable and sug- 
gestive note, by the Rev. Andrew Jukes, in his work on eschatology :— 

“ Hivery scholar knows that the expressions, eis tobs aidvas, eis aidva 
aidvos, eis ai@va aidvwy, eis To’s aidvas Tay aidvwy, are unlike anything 
which occurs in the heathen Greek writers. The reason is that the 
inspired writers, and they alone, understood the mystery and purpose of 
the ‘ages.’ They, or at least the Spirit that spake by them, saw that 
there would be a succession of ‘ages,’ a certain number of which con- 
stituted another greater ‘age.’ It seems to me that when they simply 


intended a duration of many ‘ages,’ they wrote «is tods aidvas, or ‘ to the 
ages.’ When they had in view a greater and more comprehensive ‘age,’ 
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I will venture to say, at this point, that it is much to 
be regretted that Dr. Pusey, and others who take his 
side, permit themselves to use arguments which have 
been shown to be hollow and worthless, and to reproduce 
them again and again, as if they were quite sound and 
valuable. I refer to such frequently reproduced argu- 
ments (sec) as the following, e.g. ‘‘ that if the wicked are 
ever to be restored, then it does not much matter whether 
we live righteously or wickedly.” Asif the only object for 
living righteously was to escape punishment; and as if 
eeonial punishment was nothing!* Or, that if the lost 
are ever restored, then there will be ‘‘no difference be- 
tween the highest saint and the most degraded sinner.”’ 
As if there was ‘‘no difference” between a returned 
convict and a man who had always lived honestly; and 
moreover, as if our narrow and grudging hearts would 
never have it that God could hereafter so cleanse and 
purify the sinner that he may become saintly, and may 


including in it many other subordinate ‘ages,’ they wrote eis aidva aidywy, 
that is, ‘to the age of ages.’ When they intended the longer ‘age’ alone, 
without regard to its constituent parts, they wrote e/s aidva aidvos, that 
is, ‘to an xonial age;’ this form of expression being a Hebraism, exactly 
equivalent to eis aiéva aidviov, like ‘liberty of glory’ for ‘glorious 
liberty’ (Rom. viii. 21) and ‘body of our vileness’ for ‘our vile body’ 
(Phil. iii. 21), When they intended the several comprehensive ‘ ages’ 
rae G Bite they wrote els Tov’s aidvas Tay aidvwy, that is, ‘to the ages of 
ages.’ Each varying form is used with a distinct purpose and meaning. 
—“The Restitution of All Things,” p. 61 note. 

Corneilius & Lapide, on Heb. i. 2 says, “Greecum aidy reaponeay Hebreeo 
olam, et proprie ‘significat seeculum, evum et tempus decurrens, sibique 
succedens.” Several aidves, therefore, would be “secula,” or “ages,” fol- 
lowing one after the other, just as Mr. Jukes interprets, no one of which 
could be endless. 

* Dr. Cazenove argues thus at page 23 of his fen on “ Everlasting 
Punishment” (Mozley, 1868). 
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even be fit company for ‘“‘us His subjects,” who shall 
have ‘‘no imperfection” !* Or again, “that if the 
wrath of God were not endless, then His love would not 
be endless either.” As if it were as much part of the 
divine nature to be wrath and to delight in inflicting 
misery, as it is to love and delight in blessing; as if 
that which Scripture calls God’s “strange work,” ¢ de. 
His ‘‘ wrath,” were as much essential to Him as that 
which is His very essence, 7.e. His “‘love;” as if, since 
God declares that ‘‘ He willeth all men to be saved,” 
He had also declared, in similar phrase, that ‘‘ He willeth 
all men to be lost”! { Or again, as here in the passage 
from which I have digressed, that because aidvioe means 
‘‘ everlasting” sometimes and ‘‘2n classical Greek,” therefore 
if must mean ‘‘everlasting ” always in the New Testament ! 

But leaving this useless argument about the occa- 
sional meaning of aiwoc¢ in classical Greek, Dr. Pusey 
comes to its use in the New Testament. He gives 
references to the seventy-two § places in the New Testa- 
ment where aiwvoce is used, and he asserts from all these 
in general (apart from what he urges more at length on 
one or two special texts, which we will notice presently), 
that the adjective aiwvioc and the substantive aidv have 


* §. Jerome argues thus, “ What difference will there be” (ze. if the 
lost are ever restored) “between the Mother of the Lord and (which to 
name is shame) the victims of the common lusts? Shall Gabriel, then, and 
the devil be all one?” etc. Quoted with approval, as a good argument, 
by Dr. Pusey, Sermon on “ Everlasting Punishment,” p. 29. 

+ Isa. xxviii. 21. 

+ S. Thomas Aquinas argues thus, “ Summa,” Pars III. Supplementum; 
“ Questio,” 99, art. ii. 

§ Dr. Pusey says seventy-one, but then he omits one text. 
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always “the same idea of absolute eternity,”—of course 
he means “‘ endlessness.” 

Now, as the correctness or incorrectness of this 
assertion is of vital moment in this controversy, I must 
ask the reader’s patience while I try to prove (I do not 
forget that it has been more than once proved to demon- 
stration already) that neither aiwvoc nor aiwy have at 
all always ‘“‘the same idea of absolute eternity ”’ either 
in the New Testament or in the Old Testament. Both 
words are frequently, it might be said habitually, used of 
finite things, and of periods of time limited both in 
the past and in the future. I believe no one who will 
patiently look through the following tables, and refer to 
the original passages, can doubt that this is so.* I will 
give first a brief table of some of the meanings in which 
these words are used in the Septuagint Version of the 
Old Testament, for if they commonly mean something 
less than everlasting in the Old Testament, we should 
(judging from this alone) be slow to think that they 
never must beso understeod in the New Testament. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
Table I. 


Ele rov aiwva and aimvioc, rendered in the Authorized 
Version ‘“‘for ever’’ and ‘‘everlasting,” applied habit- 


* Apart from detailed references, and as a mere matter of the stated 
opinion of the most competent scholars, we find that Schleusner, the great 
lexicographer for New Testament Greek, states in his lexicon that both 
aidéy and aidvios have in the New Testament three distinct meanings, one 
only of which is “ endless ;” the other two are less than endless. 
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ually to Mosaic “ ordinances” (véuma) and “ covenants” 
(:aOhxn), which were not really ‘‘ everlasting,” but ‘ for 
the age” of the Mosaic dispensation only. Exod. xii. 14, 
ieee veut Lp kktVe os, NUM kod, XV. Loy xvii: I, xive 20 

Also of the Levitical priesthood constantly, e.g. Exod. 
5 ah a a. baad 


Table IT. 


Eic tov aiwva, rendered in the Authorized Version “‘ for 
ever’ and “‘ everlasting,” where it clearly can mean no 
more than a finite, though, perhaps, long, period of 
time, as in the following places, where it means :— 
(i.) The duration of this present world (at most) as 
applied to the inheritance of the Land of 
Canaan. Exod. xxxii. 18. See also Ps. xxxvii. 
18, 29, Ixxviu. 69, Ixxxi. 15. 

(ii.) The duration of one family, as applied to the 
leprosy of Naaman. 2 Kings vy. 27. 

(il.) The duration of one man’s life, as applied to the 
servitude of a slave who had his ear bored. 
Deut. xv. 17. Compare 1 Sam. xxvii. 12. 

(iv.) The duration of a certain wolitical condition, as 
applied to the slavery of the Gentiles. Lev. 
xxv. 46. 

In all these instances the idea contained in ee 7ov 
aiwva is not of ‘‘ endless” duration, but of duration 
throughout the ‘‘age” of the nation, or family, or 
individual; just as, when applied to the Mosaic ordi- 
nances, the idea is of duration throughout the “age” of 
the Mosaic dispensation. 
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Table IL. 


Aiwvoc, rendered in the Authorized Version ‘“‘ per- 
petual,” ‘‘ everlasting,” ‘‘ for ever,” yet applied to things 
of this world, which are not ‘ endless,” as e.g. :-— 

(i.) The covenant of the rainbow. Gen. ix. 12. 

(ii.) The possession of Canaan. Gen. xvii. 8. 

(i1.) The Day of Atonement. Lev. xvi. 34. 

(iv.) The ‘‘ waste places” of the earth. Isa. lviii. 12. 

(v.) The ‘‘hills.” Hab. i. 6. 


Table IV. 


Aiév, used in several phrases, where it is shown to 
mean something less than “‘ everlasting,” by the addition 
of words pointing to something beyond, as e.g. :— 

(i.) ‘‘Képiog Bacitebwy tov aiwva, kat én’ aidva, Kat 

gu.’ “*The Lord being King now, and for this 
‘age,’ and beyond” (Hixod. xv. 18). 

(ii.) “O8 ouvievteg AGwpovow . . . ee Tove aivvac, 
kat rt.”” ‘The wise shall shine during ‘the 
ages,’ and beyond”? (Dan. xii. 8). 

(iii.) ‘‘ “Hyste de ropevoducba év dvdpatt Kuptov Ozov 
nuov ele Tov aiwva, Kat éréxava.” “ But we will 
go in the name of the Lord our God during 
‘this age,’ and thenceforward”” (Micah iv. 5). 

All of these phrases are rendered in the Authorized 
Version indiscriminately ‘‘ for ever and ever.” 

It would be easy to multiply references to passages 
in the Septuagint where aiwy and aimvo¢ cannot possibly 
mean ‘‘endless;’’ but the above table is, I think, sufficient 
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to convince any reasonable inquirer ; and a similar result 
is not less surely reached when we examine the uses of 
these words in the New Testament, which the following 
tables will, to some extent, show. 


NEw TESTAMENT. 
Table I. 


Passages inf which aiwy and aiovec (instead of having 
the ‘‘idea of absolute eternity,’ which Dr. Pusey says 
they always have) are used to signify finite periods of 
time, this ‘‘ age,” or some past ‘‘ age,’ or some “‘age’”’ 
yet to come, but in every instance something transitory 
and finite :— 

(i.) Aiwyv, rendered in the Authorized Version “the 
world,” or ‘‘ this world,” and signifying this 
present “age” in which mankind now live, 
and of which our Lord foretells ‘‘ the end.” 
St. Matt. xiii. 22, 39, 40, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20. 
In the last four of these passages we read 
of ‘‘the end of the world” (cuvréAaa rod aiwvoc). 

The same meaning in Rom. xiii. 2; 1 Cor. 
1. 20. 

(ii.) Aiwy and aiwy, rendered in the Authorized 
Version ‘‘this world,” and ‘‘that world,” or 
‘‘that which is to come;” where this world, 
or this ‘‘age,” is contrasted with the next 
‘‘ace”’ that is to come. 

S. Matt. xii. 82, where our Lord says that 
the ‘‘sin against the Holy Ghost” will not 
| ‘ih 
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be “forgiven,” ¢.e. done away with, and its 
effects removed (ageOjoera) ‘‘ neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come,” <.e. 
neither in this present age, nor in the age 
which will follow (ovre év rotrw rw aiwvi, obre 
év Tw pédAXOrTL). 

St. Luke xx. 84, 35, where our Lord is 
contrasting the habits and capacities of men 
as they are in this present “‘age,” and as 
they shall be in a future ‘‘age.” He says, 
‘The children of this world (rov aiwvoe robrov) 
marry,” etc.; but ‘‘they which shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain that world (rov aiwvoc 
exeivov), and the resurrection,” etc. Here 
obviously the first aivv is a transitory “‘ age,” 
a “world” which will come to an end, and 
be followed by another ‘‘ world,” or ‘age,’ 
which also will be transitory and followed by 
other ‘‘ ages.” Scripture speaks of many 
‘‘worlds,” or ‘‘ages,’’ in the future, though 
it never tells how many there shall be, nor 
how long any one of them will last. 


(ili.) Ai@vec = ‘ages to come,” tndefinitely of this 


world and the next. Eph. 1. 7. Here the 
Authorized Version rightly translates ‘‘ the 
ages,” which are indefinite as to the future, 
but can have no “idea of absolute eternity,” 
since they are spoken of as not yet begun. 
“That in the ages to come,” etc. (év rote 
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(iv.) Aiwvec = “the ages,” finite in the past. 1 Cor. 
il. 7. Here the Authorized Version trans- 
lates ‘‘before the world.” In the original 
the word is plural, not singular—mpd rwv 
aiwywv—‘ before the ages.” §. Paul here, 
as often elsewhere, speaks of ‘‘ the ages,” the 
successive periods in God’s universal kingdom, 
and he says that ‘‘ before” any of these 
““ages”’ began, ‘‘ God ordained” the ‘“‘ mys- 
tery’ now “‘ revealed.” 

(v.) Aiwee = “the ages,” finite now. 1 Cor. x. 11; 
Heb. ix. 26. In both these places the Au- 
thorized Version translates the plural rwv 
aiwvwy as if it were singular, ‘“‘the world,” 
and in both it misses the meaning of the 
original; and in the first passage it gives us 
words which have no intelligible meaning at 
all. 

(a) In 1 Cor. x. 11, we read, ‘‘ Now all 
these things happened unto them for en- 
samples: and they are written for our ad- 
monition, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come.’ What is meant by “ the ends of the 
world” ‘‘coming upon” §. Paul and his 
contemporaries? The statement is simply 
unmeaning. §. Paul never made any such 
statement; he said, referring to the history 
of the Israelites, that it was ‘‘ written for 
our admonition, upon whom—or in whose 
time—the ends of the ages have met” (cic 
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ov¢ Ta TEN THWV alwywY KaTHvTnoE), 1.6. 
the end of the Mosaic ‘‘ age,” and the be- 
ginning of the Christian “age.” These two 
aiwvec, or “ages,” met in 8S. Paul’s day. 
He witnessed the close of one and the 
opening of the other, and he marks this 
meeting-place of the ages as a memorable 
era in the world’s history; but his meaning 
is wholly lost by the translation of the Au- 
thorized Version. Even that mistranslation, 
however, and the very words, ra réAn Twv 
aiwvwy, ‘the ends of the world” (or as it 
should be, ‘‘of the ages”), might teach us 
that there is no ‘‘ idea of absolute eternity” 
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IN alwvec. 

(3) In Heb. ix. 26 there is a similar 
wrong translation and a similar loss of the 
writer’s meaning, only that here the assertion 
ascribed to him is not unmeaning, but untrue. 
‘“Now once zm the end of the world hath He 
(Christ) appeared to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself.” It was not ‘‘the end 
of the world” when Christ thus ‘‘ appeared ;” 
but it was what the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews says it was, ‘‘ the meeting- 
place of the ages”—ovrvritua twv aiwvwr ; 
the time when the aiwy, the ‘ age,” of the 
old dispensation came to its end, and the aivy, 
the ‘‘age,” of the new revelation began. 
Here, too, the very word ovyréAaa shows 
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that the aiwvec, to which it applies, are tran- 
sitory and have ‘“‘ends.”’ Here, too, therefore, 
there is no “‘ idea of absolute eternity.” 

(vi.) Aiwyvec = the material worlds. Heb. 1. 2, xi. 3. 
The ‘‘ worlds,” of which Scripture teaches 
constantly that they are transitory and perish- 
able. They are among the number, and in- 
deed sum up in themselves the whole extent, 
of ‘“‘the things which are seen,” and which 
‘are temporal ”’—zpdoxarpa, ‘‘ for a time ”’— 
and therefore not endless. | 

(vii.) Aiwy = the course, or passing character. Exph. u. 
2. ‘‘ Wherein in time past ye walked accord- 
ing to the course of this world” (xara rov 
aiwva Tov Kécuou Totrov). This is a peculiar 
use of the word, but it plainly contains no 
‘“‘idea of eternity.” | 

(vill.) Eve tov aiwva = until the end of a particular age. 
1 Cor. vii. 18. Rendered in the Authorized 
Version, ‘‘ while the world standeth:” ‘‘ I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth.” Here, 
as in every one of the passages referred to 
above, aivv has a limited meaning, and cannot 
possibly sontain any idea of endless duration. 


Table II. 


The adjective aidwog is used in but a very few 
passages where the sense or the context makes its 
meaning evident and indisputable ; but in the following 
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places it must either signify finite ‘‘ages’ 


Aivviog 72 many places 


’ 


or have no 


reference to duration of time at all,—in neither sense 
can it have the idea of endlessness. 
(i.) Rom. xvi. 25, where 8. Paul speaks of ‘the 


ii.) 2 


mystery which was kept secret sence the world 
began,” or ‘‘ in wonial times”’ (ypdvore aiwviore). 
Now, whatever these ‘‘ times ’’ were, they were 
plainly not everlasting, for they were already 
ended when the Apostle wrote ; the ‘“‘ mystery ”’ 
had been ‘“‘ kept secret”? zn those times or 
‘“aces;” “but now’ in this age, it was 
“‘made manifest.” §. Paul could not possibly 
have meant to say that the mystery was 
‘‘ everlastingly kept secret,” and ‘‘now made 
mantfest.”’ 

Tim. i. 9, where 8. Paul speaks of God’s 
“purpose,” which was ‘‘ before the world 
began,” or ‘before the times of the ages’’ (xpd 
xpdvwv aiwviwy). And here the Apostle speaks 
of these ‘‘ eonial times” as finite, not, as in 
the passage above quoted, with reference to 
what has occurred since they came to an end, 
but with reference to what existed before they 
began. We have, therefore, in these two 
passages, evidence that in the New Testament 
the word aiwvioc is applied to describe “ages ”’ 
which are finite, both as to their beginning and 
as to their ending. 


(iii). Titus i. 2, where again, in the same words, 


S. Paul speaks of “‘ eternal life,” or ‘the life 
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of ages to come,” ‘‘ which God . . . promised 
before the world began,” or ‘‘ before the tumes of 
the ages.” 

Now, in all these passages there is but one way of 
escaping the conclusion that aiwvoe is used of limited 
periods of time, and does not mean “‘ everlasting.” This 
way is to argue that aiwvoc has no reference to the 
duration of time, long or short, finite or infinite; to 
suppose that it means something altogether apart from 
this world, something wholly beyond our comprehension, 
something transcendental, which no words can describe, 
something which ‘‘places us altogether (so to speak) 
in the being of God.” This was the ground taken by 
the late Professor Maurice, who (as is well known) 
pleaded earnestly for the larger hope, pleaded nobly 
against the hard, base thoughts of God, which the 
doctrine of endless punishment essentially involves ; he 
held that aiwvice means something transcendental, and 
has no reference to the duration of time. He wrote in 
a once famous, but too soon forgotten, letter to Dr. Jelf, 
‘“ The word aioe, or eternus, derived from these (4.¢ aiwy 
and #tas) seemed to have been divinely contrived to 
raise us out of our time notions, to suggest the thought 
of One who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; 
to express those spiritual or heavenly things which are 
subject to no change or succession. . . . Athanasius 
asserted ‘the efernal generation of the Son,’ not as a 
dry dogma, but as a living. principle, in which every 
child and peasant was interested—certainly not under- 
standing ‘eternal’ to mean endless. If that force is given 
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to it, his doctrine means nothing—every argument by 
which he defended it is untenable. . . . But if I could 
admit for a single moment that your interpretation of 
the passage, taken alone, was a simple and natural one”’ 
(.e. Dr. Jelf’s interpretation of 1 §. John v. 13, making 
‘‘eternal life” mean endless lufe)—‘‘if I could suppose 
our Lord to have used ‘ eternal’ there, not as describing 
the quality of the life, but merely the infinite ages 
during which it is to last, I should be absolutely 
precluded from that interpretation by all those uses of 
the expression which are most evidently parallel to this. 
The eternal life which Christ manifested, the eternal 
life which He has given, are surely spoken of without the 
least reference to duration; siraply with a reference to the 
nature of the being in whom it dwells and on whom it is 
bestowed.” * 

Now, whatever may be the merits of this contention, it 
is, if admitted, evidently fatal to the theory that aiwroe 
always means “ endless ’—it was advanced by Professor 
Maurice, for the express purpose of showing that aiwvoe 
had not that meaning—and therefore it is with astonish- 
ing inconsistency that Dr. Pusey suddenly turns round, 
and, in order to escape the otherwise crushing force of 
these statements of S. Paul, adopts the argument of his 
old adversary, and writes thus: ft ‘‘ When, then, S. Paul 
says, ‘The secret of man’s redemption through Jesus 
Christ had been kept in silence in eternal times,’ he is 


* <The Word ‘ Eternal,’ etc.” A Letter to Dr. Jelf, by F. D. Maurice 


(Macmillan, 1853), pp. 6, et seq. 
+ “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 41. 
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speaking of an absolute eternity, as eternal as Almighty 
God Himself. So he speaks again ‘ of the mystery which 
was lid from the ages (a7b tov aiwvwyv) im God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ, that now might be 
made known to the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, through the Church, the manifold wisdom of 
God according to the purpose of the ages (rwv aidvwr), 
which (purpose) He hath wrought in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’ §. Paul places us altogether (so to speak) in 
the being of God. It is before creation, not known until 
then ‘to the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places; ’’ the purpose of God in the ages past, but before 
time was; for it was before creation, and time is a 
portion of God’s creation.” The expression, ‘‘ absolute 
eternity,” may possibly have two meanings, but in 
neither will it here serve Dr. Pusey’s purpose ; for if it 
means ‘‘ that which has neither beginning nor ending,” 
then how could 8. Paul have used the preposition zpo, 
and spoken of “‘ before”? such an eternity which had no 
beginning ? And in the other sense (that proposed by 
Professor Maurice), if it means ‘‘ something transcen- 
dental and having no relation to time,” then of course it 
contains no idea of ending or not ending. In short, it is 
impossible anyhow to deal with these passages from S. 
Paul so as to make them support the theory that aiwvoe 
always means “everlasting.” But the meaning of all 
these passages is perfectly clear and simple if we con- 
strue them with due regard to the habitual Scriptural 
use of aiwy and aiwvoc as meaning ‘“‘ ages” or “‘ periods” 
in God’s creation. 
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Passing from these three passages, in which aiv’ voc 
clearly cannot mean “ everlasting,” there remain sixty- 
nine passages, in some of which it may, but in no one of 
which it must, mean “everlasting.” These are as 
follows :— 

(i.) Aiwviog is applied to Zw, ‘life,’ in forty-four 

places :— 

S. Matt. xix. 16, 29, xxv. 46. 

SMarkicr A S0ne 8 

S. Luke x. 25, xviii., 18, 30. 

S. John iii. 15, 16, 36, iv. 14, 36, v. 24, 

39, vi. 27, 40, 47, 54, 68, x. 28, xii. 25, 
DO AXVIle ud: 

Acts xii. 46, 48. 

Hon. sy. 2s Vie 22 8. 

Gal. vi. 8. 

1 Tims bea, oo: 

Titus 1. 2, i. 7. 

LS. John. 2 is, 26;74i-16>-v. 11,03 

S. Jude 21. 

Now as all Christian people are agreed in 
believing in ‘‘everlasting life,” there is no 
doctrinal motive for denying that in all these 
places aiwvog may mean “ everlasting ;”’ 
but when these texts are referred to, and 
when it is urged that since aiwrvoc must 
mean ‘‘ everlasting” here, it must have the 
same sense everywhere else, we object, and 
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distinctly deny that the word must mean 
“everlasting” in any one of these places. It 
may, not must. In all the sense of the passage 
would be satisfied if the word were construed 
“gonial,” ‘‘ belonging to the age.” §. Luke 
xviii. 30 is perhaps one of the clearest examples 
of this. Our Lord is speaking of the reward 
of those who have made great sacrifices for 
His sake. He says they shall ‘‘ receive mani- 
fold more in this present time, and in the world 
to come the life of that world” (év ty aiwve tw ép- 
xouévyy Cw aidviov). The “life” here spoken 
of may, or may not, be endless, so far as our 
Lord in these words declares. We have, 
thank God, abundant and unassailable ground 
for believing that the life of God’s people, they 
who are “one with Christ,” and “ partakers 
of the divine nature,” will be “ everlasting ;” 
but our faith, happily, does not depend, in 
any degree, on the disputed meaning of aiwwoc. 
(ii.) Aiwvio¢ is applied seven times to that which 

concerns the lot of the wicked. It is applied 
to :— 

aup, “fire.” — SMatt. xvii.’ 8, xxv. 41; 

S. Jude 7. 

kptoiw, “judgment.” §. Mark iii. 29. 

kptua, “‘judgment.’’ Heb. vi. 2. 

bAcOpoc, “destruction.” 2 Thess. 1. 9. 

xéXacre, ‘‘ punishment.” §. Matt. xxv. 46. 

Now, in all these cases, again, the strict 
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rendering of aide satisfies the requirements 

of the text; the “fire,” ‘judgment,’ etc., 

“of the age,” or ‘“‘of the world.” ‘‘ The 

age,” or ‘“‘the world,” to come must be meant 

in all these passages, except in S. Jude 7, 

where the ‘‘fire”’ referred to, ze. that which 
destroyed the cities of the Plain, is a thing of 

the past, a punishment begun and speedily 

ended in an ‘‘age” long gone by. There is, 

however, one of these passages specially re- 

markable because the word to which aiwyoc 

is Joined negatives the possibility that it can 

mean ‘‘endless.” In §. Matt. xxv. 46, our 

Lord says that the wicked “shall go away 

sic xéAacw .aiwviov,” which the Authorized 

Version translates ‘‘into everlasting punish- 

ment.” The word xédAaoie had a_ definite 

and well-known meaning: it meant one par- 

ticular kind of punishment, 2.e. correction, 

or punishment for the sake of amending the 

offender ; * it is, therefore, of the very essence 

of the word that it should signify something 
temporary, and not endless, a punishment 

which should improve the sufferer and make 

* KéAagts is used in only one other place in the New Testament, 7.e. 

1 §. John iv. 18, where he says that ‘‘fear hath torment.” ‘There is, 
therefore, no peculiar New Testament use of this word, and its classical 
meaning is unquestioned. It and its kindred verb were used as con- 
trasted with riuwwpia and its kindred verb, the latter meaning “ vindictive 
punishment” (which might be endless), the former meaning “ corrective 


punishment ” (which is of necessity temporary). (Vide Liddell and Scott, 
sub Kordw.) 
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him a better man. The word lterally means 
‘‘pruning.” We “ prune” trees to make them 
better and more fruitful, not in order per- 
manently to destroy them. When, therefore, 
our Lord used these words, so far from assert- 
ing the doctrine of everlasting punishment, He 
was implicitly denying it, and by His very 
words reminding us that the punishment of 
those ‘‘on His left hand” will not be a hope- 
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less and endless misery, but a ‘‘ correction,” 
inflicted for the express purpose of amending 
and restoring them.* It will be the “ chas- 
tisement,” the ‘‘correction,” in that sense 
‘‘the punishment of the age to come,” ad- 
ministered on sinners, not to gratify God’s 
vengeance, but to work their amendment, 
administered, as is all our heavenly Father’s 
chastisement, not for His pleasure, but “‘ for 
our profit.” T 
(ill.) Aiwviog is used twelve times of that which con- 
cerns the Christian dispensation or age, e.g. 
the ‘“‘covenant,” the “gospel,” the ‘ king- 
dom” of Christ, or the ‘‘ home,” the ‘‘ inheri- 
tance” of them that are Christ’s :— 
The ‘‘ covenant” of Christ. Heb. xii. 20. 
The ‘‘ gospel”’ of Christ. Rev. xiv. 6. 


* So Bengel, Gnomon in loc., where he points out that the “ punish- 
ment ” of which our Lord here speaks is for the benefit of the sufferer. He 
says, “Differunt tiuwpia ultio, et xédAacis pena. Nam pena ejus qui 
patitur gratia fit. Ultio vero ejus qui facit, ut expleatur.” 

+ Vide Heb. xii. 9, 10. 
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The ‘‘ kingdom ” of Christ. 2. Pet.1.11. 
The ‘‘ redemption” of Christ. Heb. ix. 12. 


The ‘‘habitation” of them that are — 


Christ’s. §. Luke xvi. 9; 2 Cor. v. 1. 

The ‘‘inheritance”’ of these. Heb. ix. 15. 

The ‘‘ glory” in store for these. 2 Cor. iv. 

fed dim sat O03 eh Pet ve 0: 
The ‘‘ consolation” offered to these. 2 
Thess. u. 16. 

The ‘‘ salvation” of these. Heb. v. 9. 

In all these places, again, the strict sense 
of aiwrvioc, according to its constant Biblical 
use, is also the sufficient and the most natural 
sense, the ‘‘covenant,” the ‘‘ gospel,’ the 
‘‘ salvation,” etc., ‘‘ of this age,” or ‘‘ of this 
dispensation.” There is here no reference 
whatever to the question whether this ‘“‘ cove- 
nant,” etc., is endless or not. In all these 
passages, to render aiwroc “endless,” or 
‘‘ everlasting,” is to introduce an idea (whether 
it be true or false) which is wholly foreign to 
the text, and simply imported into it by the 
translators. 


(iv.) Aiwvo¢e is used in two places in contrast with 


words signifying a shorter space of time :— 
In contrast with wzpdcxaipoe, ‘ for a time.” 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 
In contrast with wpdc¢ épar, “for an hour.” 
Phil.” 15. 
Here, uo doubt, aiwwoce is used of an 
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“age,” which is long in comparison with the 
brief duration of Philemon’s loss of his slave, 
or even in comparison with the whole term of 
‘‘the things that are seen;”’ but it does not 
on that account follow that the longer “‘ age”’ 
referred to is “‘ endless.” 

(v.) Aiwywo¢g is used in three passages where that 
to which it is applied is beyond question 
endless, and where, therefore, so far as the 
requirements of the text are concerned, it 
might quite properly be translated ‘‘ ever- 
lasting ”’ :— 

Rom. xvi. 26, it-is applied to ‘‘ God.” 

1 Tim. vi. 16, to the ‘‘ power” of God. 

Heb. ix. 14, to the “ Spirit ” of God. 

These are but three passages out of 
seventy-two, and even in these the writers are 
so expressly speaking of God, His power, 
His Spirit, in relation to the work of the 
Christian dispensation, or ‘‘ age,” that it 
would be by no means improper, even here, to 
translate aiwvioe accurately the God “ of this 
age ;”’ not, of course, with any implication that 
He is not the God of all ages, but just as, 
with special reference to the ancient dispensa- 
tion, God is habitually called ‘‘ the God of 
Israel,’ not thereby meaning that He was not 
the God of the whole earth also. 

(vi.) Aiwyio¢g is in one passage applied to audaprnua, 
or apaptia, or xdAaore, or Kplorc, according 
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as one or other of these various readings is 
the true one. 

In 8. Mark i. 29, our Lord speaks of 
those who sin against the Holy Ghost being 
“in danger of eternal damnation ” (Authorized 
Version), 2.e. in danger of ‘‘sonial sin,” or 
‘“‘ chastisement,”’ or ‘“‘judgment,” according 
to one or other reading of the text. The 
Authorized Version adopts the reading xpiove, 
and translates it ‘‘damnation’’—a meaning 
which xpioie never has, either here or else- 
where.* Dr. Pusey thinks xpfove is not the 
right reading, and that auéprnua is probably, — 
though not certainly, the true reading; and 
he says,f ‘“‘If this reading were certain, it 
would involve that our Lord spoke in one 
place not of ‘judgment,’ but of ‘sin’ beyond 
the grave, saying, ‘is in danger of everlasting 
sin.’ If these words be His, they speak of 
an ‘everlasting sin,’ a sin bound up (so to 
speak) with the existence of the sinner, since 
he is not freed from it; or, to use the lan- 
guage of universalists, as eonian as the fire.” 
But, it should be asked, is not this “‘ danger of 
everlasting sin” involved am the very essence 


* See Bishop Lightfoot’s “ Essay on the Revision of the New Testa- 
ment,” where he shows in long detail the utter confusion in which the 
translators of the Authorized Version have involved English readers by 
their indiscriminate translation of xpiois and its compounds, as if they 
all meant about the same thing. 

+ “What is of Faith,” ete., pp. 39, 40. 
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of the doctrine of ‘‘ everlasting punishment”? 
—‘‘ danger,” and much more than ‘“‘ danger,” 
certainty of everlasting sin? Or would Dr. 
Pusey have us believe that there shall be 
punishment and misery where there is no more 
sin 2—that ‘“‘the lost” shall be “‘ freed from ” 
all sin—+.e. ‘“‘ restored” so far as to be sinless 
—and yet condemned for ever and ever to 
misery and punishment ? It is no doubt ‘‘ the 
language of universalists,” or at all events 
their thought, that sin’ is ‘‘as eonian as the 
fire,’ and also the fire as «onian as the sin ; 
the sin remaining until it is cleansed away, 
and ‘‘the fire” enduring until it has done its 
cleansing work; both alike ‘‘ sonian,” but 
neither of them ‘“‘everlasting.” If in the 
above passage ayaptrhuatroc be the true read- 
ing, and if our Lord is there making a 
statement which is in keeping with “the 
language of universalists,’”” He is doing there 
what He does frequently elsewhere; or rather 
it would be more reverent, as well as more 
true, to say that the statements of univer- 
salists are in keeping with the language of 
our Lord both in this place and in all places, 
‘when He spoke of the eternal future. 

I have drawn out these tables, showing the various 
uses of aiwy and aiwmoe, at greater length than I could 
have wished; but it seemed desirable to make the evidence 
they offer as clear and as conclusive as possible. I 
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cannot but believe that, to the candid and competent 
reader, that evidence must be conclusive.* 

Before concluding what he has to say on the meaning 
of aiwvwoc, Dr. Pusey urges two arguments, apparently 
in confidence that they cannot be answered. 

(1) The first is a challenge as follows :—‘‘ They who 
deny that any of the words used of future punishment in 
Holy Scripture express eternity’ (of course he means 
“‘endlessness’’), ‘‘ would do well to consider whether there 
is any way in which Almighty God could have expressed 
it, which they would have accepted as meaning it.” f 

The challenge is easily answered. Yes, there are 
several “‘ ways” in which Almighty God ‘“ could have 
expressed ” this “‘ endlessness” of future punishment if 
He had desired to tell us that it ‘would be endless, 
‘“‘ways’’ about the meaning of which there could be 
no mistake, ‘‘ ways’’ in which, in Holy Scripture, He 
has expressed the endlessness of things which will be 
endless; eg. of His own ‘dominion,’ God declared 
by the prophet Danielf that it was “‘an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and His kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed.” Of the endless life 
of the blessed, our Lord declared, § ‘‘ neither can they die 


* I will add here some grave words of a professor of theology of 
European fame, whose name (since I quote from a private letter not 
written to me) I do not feel at liberty to give. He writes, “ For myself 
I am quite satisfied that aidvios is not ‘endless,’ and that the application 
of such a conception as ‘ endlessness,’ to another order of being, can only 
create hopeless confusion. I have always found S. John xii. 32; 1 Cor. 
xv. 28; Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 19, 20, strong enough to support the largest 
hope.” 

+ “What is of Faith,” etc., p.44. t Dan. vii.14 § 8. Luke xx. 36. 
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any more.” By the angel Gabriel * God announced that 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ There shall be no end” 
(ovx tora té\oc). Where is any such language used 
of the kingdom of darkness, or of future punishment, 
or of the wicked? Where is said of ‘‘ the lost” that 
they ‘‘can live no more”? Where of future punish- 
ment that of it ‘‘ there shall be no end” ? 

Besides these unmistakable expressions, which are 
used in Scripture, there is a whole class of words which 
distinctly negative the termination of that to which they 
apply, eg. such words as a7éipwv (a and zépac) ‘‘ with- 
out a limit;” arépuwv (a and répua) “without an end,” 
areAéurn¢g (a and réXoc), “without an end.” By these, 
and by several other words and expressions of unmis- 
takable meaning, ‘‘ Almighty God could have expressed ” 
the endlessness of future punishment, if He had desired 
to do so. That He never did permit any one of the 
inspired writers ever to use these or any like words in 
reference to the misery of the lost, affords very strong 
evidence that He never desired to tell us that such 
misery would be ‘‘ endless.” 

Dr. Pusey may rest assured that universalists are 
fully aware that they ‘‘ do well to consider ” the question 
which he here asks. He, it might be respectfully sug- 
gested, ‘“‘ would do well to consider” the answer. 

(2) Dr. Pusey’s second argument here is as follows t :— 
‘““ Men strangely do not reflect that the denial of this 


* S. Luke i. 33. 
t On the one only apparent exception to this, see Appendix, p. 142, et seg. 
t “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 47. 
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doctrine (z.e. of endless punishment) involves the terrible 
blasphemy that He, the Truth, so taught, that His 
disciples, on the authority of His words, believed what 
these hold not to be true ; that He did, in fact, not foresee _ 
the effect of His own words: He who knew all things, 
who was God as well as man, ‘ Who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived.’ ” 

Did Dr. Pusey stay to ‘‘ reflect’? what his own argu- 
ment ‘‘ involves,” if it is valid ? What is to be said about 
other words of our Lord which have been misconceived, 
other passages of God’s Word which have been misunder- 
stood—and misunderstood with (what seem to be) very 
baneful results ? Did not “‘ His disciples ” certainly mis- 
understand their Lord’s teaching, e.g. as to the nearness 
of His second coming? Has not almost every prevalent 
heresy, from Arianism downwards, been grounded on 
some passages of God’s Word which have been misunder- 
stood ? When the Arians of old quoted, when Unitarians 
now quote, the words, ‘“‘My Father is greater than I” 
(S. John xiv. 28), and therefore, ‘‘on the authority of 
His. own words,” believe and teach that the Son is in- 
ferior to the Father,—is this any proof that our Lord 
did not foresee how His own words would be perverted ? 
Will Dr. Pusey tell us, when we point to these or other 
notoriously misconceived words of Scripture, that we are 
cuilty of “the terrible blasphemy” of teaching that “God 
did, in fact, not foresee the effect of His own words’ ?* 

* This reply is made, granting to Dr. Pusey, for the sake of argument, 


that the disciples did misunderstand our Lord’s words, that they did 
teach “on the authority of His words” that the punishment of the lost 
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But more than this, ¢f our Lord’s teaching on this 
awful subject was so clear, and if His disciples so 
distinctly understood His meaning, how did it happen 
that of all those most near Him, His chosen ‘‘ witnesses,” 
of all those most authoritative teachers, whose Epistles 
make up one-half of the New Testament—S. Peter, 8. 
Paul, 8. John, 8S. James—not one, in any of his Epistles, 
ever teaches this doctrine, except (if it be an exception) 8. 
Paul in one place (2 Thess. i. 9), where he applies to the 
destruction of the wicked the disputed word aiwviog ? * 
If this doctrine had been the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
and if these His great Apostles had known it to be His 
doctrine—a doctrine of such awful terror, of such 


would be endless. But, as a matter of fact, there is no evidence from 
their own writings that they ever did so teach. 

* There are two ideal expressions in the Book of Revelation, which 
are sometimes quoted by hard-pressed controversialists, as asserting the 
endlessness of future woe. They are Rev. xix. 3, where S. John says 
that “the smoke” of “the great whore” “rose up for ever and ever” 
(cis Tobs aidvas Tay aidvwv); and a similar statement in ch. xiv. 11, as to 
“the smoke of their torment” of those who “ worship the beast and his 
image.” It can hardly be believed that we should be seriously asked to 
understand literally the highly figurative and ideal descriptions of the 
Apocalypse. The language of that wonderful and mysterious Book is, 
throughout its entire extent, so highly ideal—ideal, and not pictorial, 
according to the genius of all Oriental symbolism—that to attempt a 
literal interpretation would be in most cases evidently impossible, and in 
no case would it be at all safe unless the statement, thus literally in- 
terpreted, were supported by the evidence of other passages of God’s 
Word. Yet when Dr. Pusey asserts (p. 43) that “the same words ‘for ever 
and ever’ (literally ‘for the ages of the ages’) are used in the ascription 
of glory to God, to the Lord (Jesus), to Jesus, to God the Father and the 
Lamb, of the endless life of Jesus, of the reign of Christ,” and “of the 
sufferings of the lost,” he has not a single passage of Scripture to support 
his assertion except these two above-named figurative statements in the 
Apocalypse! He refers to these two only, for there are no others to 
which he could have referred ! 
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incomparable importance—is it credible that they 
should all have passed it over in silence ? 

I have thus far gone through Dr. Pusey’s attempts 
to show ‘‘the irrelevance of the supposed proofs of 
universalism.” It has, I hope, been made evident that 
that attempt is wholly insufficient either to set those 
‘supposed proofs” aside, or in any material point to 
lessen the force of any one of them. 

On Dr. Pusey’s contention as to ‘‘ what the Jews in 
our Lord’s time meant by the word ‘ Gehenna,’”’. I have 
nothing here to say, for reasons that I have already 
given.* And indeed, whether the opinion (and it is 
plainly a much-disputed opinion) which Dr. Pusey 
maintains on this question is correct or incorrect, is a 
matter of merely literary and antiquarian interest, and 
has no important bearing on this present controversy, 
which would not be materially affected even if we knew 
for certain what was or was not a prevalent belief among 
the Jews in our Lord’s day; still less is there any 
importance in the mere balance of probability, this way or 
that, as to what they believed or did not believe. 


* Page 6. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON PURGA TORY. 


Dr. Pusry has inserted in his treatise on Hverlasting 
Punishment a very interesting chapter on the question 
of purgatory. There does not appear to be any necessary 
connection between the two questions, because it is quite 
conceivable that there might be a ‘‘ purgatory” for 
cleansing the ‘‘ saved,” whether the “‘ hell” for punish- 
ing the ‘‘ lost’ were endless or not; and supposing it 
proved that there was no ‘‘ purgatory” for the “‘ saved,” 
the question whether the hell of the lost will be endless 
or not would still remain. 

There are, however, some points in what Dr. Pusey 
here urges which should not be unobserved ; and indeed, 
the whole drift of his argument, summed up in one or 
two passages which I shall presently quote, is very note- 
worthy, as an instance of how earnestly we can plead in 
support of some fixed notion in our own minds, without 
being at all conscious that what we are saying tells just 
as strongly against some other notion which we cherish, 
or in behalf of some theory which we altogether reject. 
If we examine here what Dr. Pusey urges as good 
ground for believing in a purgatory for ‘‘ the saved,” it 
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will be found to afford almost, if not entirely, as strong 
reason for believing in a hell, corrective and cleansing 
rather than vindictive and endless, for ‘‘ the lost.” 

Dr. Pusey says,* “To thoughtful minds whom the 
grace of God has taught something of what sin is, and 
of the holiness and love of God and of Jesus, it is 
absolutely inconceivable that, when the soul shall first 
behold Jesus, and in His sight, with its powers quickened 
by Him, shall behold its past life as a whole; when in 
His countenance it shall behold all that it never before 
saw of His goodness, and, in contrast with this, all its 
own ingratitude, baseness, rebellion, negligence, discon- 
tent, murmurings, not to speak of deadly, forgiven, sin ; 
—it should not have intense pain, pain so intense, that 
one would think that, in this life, soul and body would be 
severed by its intensity. There seems also to be an 
instinctive feeling that a soul which has no longings for 
God, even if the man himself should die in a state of 
grace, would not be at once, and might not for some 
long period be, admitted to the sight of God. It is a 
common saying that a number of souls seem to be fit » 
neither for heaven nor hell, and that purgatory seems to 
meet the case of this class of souls.” And next page, ‘‘ As 
a class, we could not affirm that those who bring forth 
no worthy fruits of repentance; with whom, after a long 
period of deadly sin, repentance has been but a super- 
ficial work,—may not, after death, be in a state of priva- 
tion of the sight of God (the ‘pcena damni’), not being 
admitted at once to the sight of Him, whom on earth they 

* “ What is of Faith,” etc., pp. 111, 112. 
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cared little to think of, or to speak to, and whom they 
served with a cold and grudging service.” * What is the 
substance of all these words but briefly this: that we may 
reasonably believe that when a soul passes from the 
darkness, ignorance, sinfulness of its earthly life into the 
clearer light of another world, it will see what ‘‘it never 
saw before’”’ of God’s goodness, and of its own sin; that 
this sight will be intensely painful and intensely consola- 
tory; that even in souls who previously have had ‘no 
longings for God,” this sight will awaken such longings ; 
that, after suffering the ‘‘pona damni” perhaps “ for 
some long period,” such a soul will be cleansed, and 
made meet for its inheritance among the saints in 
light? Beautiful and blessed is the thought which Dr. 
Pusey here puts before us; most consonant with reason 
and with Scripture; with all we know of God and of 
ourselves. But why confine its application to ‘‘ those, 
and those only, who die in a state of grace”? Why 
suppose this ennobling effect of God’s nearer vision, 
when the soul has escaped from the burden of the flesh 
and the darkness of this world, in the case of an evil- 
living Christian, who has died ‘‘in a state of grace”’ 
(if such a thing could be), and deny it to the poor un- 
christened outcast, who in the darkness and sin of his 

* T have already called attention to the utter hollowness and unreality 
of this mere technical notion of a soul with “no longings for God,” “no 
worthy fruits of repentance,” etc., being “in a state of grace,” and there- 
fore sure to be saved, and to behold God in “joy and felicity ” for ever ; 
while all others, however pure and self-denying in their lives, however 
gentle and generous to their fellow-men, however high and noble (to the 


utmost reach of their conceptions) in their thoughts of God, will, because 
they are not thus technically “in a state of grace,” be for ever damned! 
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miserable life has neither lived nor died in “‘a state of 
grace”? Why, but for that hard, arbitrary, groundless, 
theological figment that the soul’s place is “fixed for 
ever” at the moment of death; that God who gives us 
abundantly His grace in this life, will give not a jot or 
tittle in the next; that God, who loves us all now, sinners 
though we are, and most lovingly seeks to win us to 
Himself up to the very moment of our death, will, when 
that moment is past, spurn some of us from Him with 
utter and implacable hatred ?* 

Dr. Pusey urges f that ‘‘ there must remain a feeling 
of dishonesty as to our treatment of God’s teaching 
through Holy Scripture so long as we turn aside from 
the question, What is meant by ‘building wood, hay, 
stubble’ on the One foundation, which is Christ, and do 
not even say, with the Apostles, ‘ Lord, is it [?’”’ and he 
proceeds to argue that the burning of which 8S. Paul 
here speaks refers to the fire of purgatory. No doubt 
there is ‘‘ dishonesty” in turning away from the plain 
teaching of Scripture on any point; but there is no 
‘“‘ dishonesty’ whatever in saying, “This is a very 
obscure passage, about which theologians have been 
disputing for centuries, and for all their learned dis- 
putations they are no nearer agreement now than they 
were a thousand years ago; therefore, I cannot feel 
sure what the passage really means, nor can I con- 
sent to accept it as a warrant for any disputed doctrine 
whatever, which claims its support.’ There is no 


* Vide Contemporary Review, quoted in note §, p. 52. 
t “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 104. 
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‘ dishonesty ” in saying this, nor is there any dishonesty 
nor any turning aside from Scripture in saying, as 
might be said of this particular passage in question, “I 
have done my best to arrive at a right understanding of 
these words, and I find them applicable to the ‘ eonial 
fire’ of which Dr. Farrar writes, and of which Scrip- 
ture expressly speaks, quite as well as to the ‘ purgatorial 
fire’ of which Dr. Pusey writes, but of which Scripture 
does not expressly speak.” 

Again, Dr. Pusey writes,* ‘‘ Who shall say that 
judgment will be a momentary act?” and he goes on 
to speculate on what ‘‘it might please God” to do in 
permitting the soul after death to obtain gradually a 
true sight of itself and its sins, and by a prolonged pro- 
cess of burning out the wrong, to ‘“‘escape, so as by 
fire.’ Who, indeed, shall say what ‘it might please 
God” to do in this matter, so far beyond our ken? And 
therefore who, we may well ask, shall say that this 
gradual burning out of sin, this cleansing, purifying 
fire, which is to make the sin-stained soul fit for the 
presence of its God, shall be only for those ‘‘ who die in 
a state of grace,”’ while for all others the fire shall not 
purify, but simply torture ? 

Again, Dr. Pusey says,t ‘‘ There is no limitation of 
tume, during which, whatever is meant under the figure 
of burning of the wood, hay, stubble, shall last.” 
Certainly not, in regard of that cleansing fire after 
death, of which Scripture speaks; it is quite indefinite 
in duration. But there is a very definite ‘limitation of 

* “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 106. + Ibid., p. 107. 
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time”’ for the purifying fire of purgatory ; it is invariably 
represented by Dr. Pusey, as well as by the Roman 
Church, as being prior to the Day of Judgment ; that is 
(at least according to the commonly received notion of 
“the Day of Judgment”), a very definite “limitation of 
time.” And therefore, since the fire of which S. Paul 
speaks has no assigned limit of duration, while the fire 
of purgatory has such an assigned limit, we must needs 
conclude that this passage about the burning of ‘“‘ wood, 
hay, stubble,” etc., affords no argument whatever in 
support of the modern doctrine of purgatory, while it 
does give some considerable countenance to the univer- 
salist belief in an indefinitely prolonged, though not 
endless, hell. 

Dr. Pusey’s most weighty arguments in support of a 
belief in purgatory are taken from an earlier work of his 
own.* The substance of these arguments is in effect 
this: (1) that we cannot imagine the souls of ordinary 
Christian people to be fit, at the hour of death, for the 
presence of God; (2) that the clearer sight of past sin 
will produce remorse, and longing to be cleansed and 
freed from it and its results; (8) that the nearer vision 
of God and of His goodness will move the soul to self- 
abasement and self-reproach ; (4) that the felt unfitness 
for God’s blessed presence will awaken intense sorrow, 
and intense desire to be made fit; (5) that Holy Scripture 
tells of a purifying fire after death ; (6) that for all these 
reasons we may rightly and reasonably look for some 
cleansing process after death, a true ‘‘ punishment,” 


* « Hirenicon,” pp. 191, et seq. 
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none may tell how painful or how protracted, as the 
due reward, the inevitable result of sin; and yet the 
work of God’s loving and Fatherly mercy. This is 
the sum of Dr. Pusey’s pleading, and it tells powerfully 
in favour of a belief in “‘some cleansing process after 
death ;”’ but it tells powerfully also against any limita- 
tion of that process to ‘those, and those only, who die 
in a state of grace.” In short, it tells powerfully against 
the narrow, technical, modern doctrine of a limited 
purgatory, and in favour of the older, broader, more 
reasonable, more Scriptural belief in ‘‘God’s remedial 
fire,” which shall punish, and cleanse, and purify, and 
make meet for the kingdom of heaven, every sin-stained 
soul, according to the measure of its sin. 

For all that is forcible in reason, in justice, in mercy, 
for all that has warrant from Scripture, and from the 
analogy of the faith in what Dr. Pusey here pleads, we 
owe him grateful thanks; it all helps to kindle the larger 
hope, to spread the better faith. 

Near the end of his chapter on purgatory Dr. Pusey 
writes the following remarkable sentence, which I quote, 
not for the sake of showing the confusion of thought, 
and misconception of Dr. Farrar, which it exhibits— 
although these are notable—but because what Dr. Pusey 
here says helps to illustrate what I have already pointed 
out, viz. that the line of thought running through Dr. 
Pusey’s pleading for a belief in a temporary purgatory 
is precisely one of those lines of thought (not, indeed, the 
most important) which lead others to plead for belief in 
a temporary hell; the same arguments telling in favour 
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of the one tell also in support of the other,—if, indeed, 
there is any difference between the one and the other 
in radical conception; technical distinctions, no doubt, 
there are. Dr. Pusey writes,* ‘“‘Dr. Farrar did not 
observe that, in his eagerness against everlasting punish- 
ment, he, while rejecting the Roman purgatory, assumed 
the most terrible teaching about purgatory, held of old 
and now in the Roman Church, which depicts it simply 
as a hell not eternal.” Now, in the first place, Dr. 
Farrar did not ‘“‘assume” any ‘‘teaching about 
purgatory” at all; he simply expressed agreement in 
that “subdued and enlightened view of purgatory ” 
(the most widely remote from ‘‘ the most terrible”’ 
view) which Karl Hase speaks of as “perfectly re- 
concilable with Protestantism.’ t And then next, the 
‘“‘teaching’’ which Dr. Farrar did not ‘‘ assume,” but 
explain and enforce, had for its primary and avowed 
object the inculcation of belief in “a hell not eternal,” 
or rather ‘‘a hell not endless.” To say that Dr. Farrar 
“did not observe”’ that he was inculcating this teaching, 
is tantamount to saying that he “did not observe’’ 
what was the main purpose of his whole book, the one 
question which was all along engaging his thoughts 
and directing his pen! With much more truth it might 
be said that Dr. Pusey, in his eagerness to win belief in 
purgatory, “‘ did not observe” that he was really arguing 
in favour of belief in “a hell not endless,” really aiding 
and endorsing that ‘‘teaching” of Dr. Farrar and 
others which he is desirous to refute and to condemn. 

* « What is of Faith,” etc., p. 120. + “Eternal Hope,” pp. 180-182. 
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Quite as remarkable is Dr. Pusey’s next assertion, 
in which he endeavours to discredit Dr. Farrar’s teaching 
as being too “‘ appalling.” He says,* ‘‘ The picture which 
continually faces us in his (Dr. Farrar’s) book, is the 
eonian fire. This is his one remedy, ‘ You can bear to 
think of them as you can bear to think of yourself, 
suffering as they never did on earth the aching pang 
of God’s revealing light, the willing agony of His re- 
medial fire. t This, which might be a description of 
the most appalling Roman doctrine of purgatory, belongs, 
he says, to ‘the vast mass of mankind.’’” ft But how, 
I ask, is this ‘‘most appalling Roman doctrine” at 
all more appalling than that which Dr. Pusey, a few 
pages before, has given us as his own doctrine on the 
same subject, where § he describes the pain of Purgatory 
as ‘‘ pain so intense, that one would think that, in this 
life, soul and body would be severed by its intensity” ? 
And this not, as according to Dr. Farrar’s view, that 
‘‘pain”’ which shall be the due punishment and the 
purifying correction of sinners, but only that which 
must punish, while it purifies, even the righteous! If the 
contrast reached only thus far, Dr. Pusey’s doctrine 
would be far ‘‘ the most appalling’ of the two; but the 
contrast does reach much further. Dr. Pusey appears 
here to forget that ‘‘the sonian fire”? which ‘ con- 
tinually”” faces him in Dr. Farrar’s book, is not sug- 
gested as a substitute for the ‘‘Roman doctrine” or 
any other doctrine of a finite and cleansing purgatory ; 


* “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 20. f ‘Eternal Hope,” pp. 111, 112. 
t Ibid., p. 108. § “ What is of Faith,” etc., p. 112. 
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but instead of the Roman doctrine, and Dr. Pusey’s 
doctrine, of an endless and vindictive hell! Which, I 
ask again, is “the most appalling:” the thought that 
every sinner, just in proportion as he 7s a sinner, must 
suffer “‘the agony of God’s remedial fire”? before he 
can be fit for the joy of that blessed home, where 
“nothing which defileth’’ can enter in; or the thought 
that every sinner who dies in his sin will be for ever 
condemned to hideous and frightful torments, which 
will never cleanse him from his sins, never make him 
better than he is, never help him back to light and life, 
never do for him anything else than increase with 
ever-accumulating horrors his unending and hopeless 
misery ? Which is “the most appalling” to our heart 
and conscience, in its essential fearfulness? Yes; and 
I ask further, I ask deliberately, knowing that I use 
strong words, Which is, in another sense, ‘‘the most 
appalling,” which only of these two doctrines is ‘‘ most 
appalling,” as essentially (though God forbid I should 
say intentionally!) a libel against the love and the 
righteousness of God ?—yes, a libel, and therefore a 
blasphemy in comparison with which the ribald, God- 
despising utterances of a Talleyrand or a Voltaire seem 
but smooth sayings and gentle words ? 

Most assuredly Dr. Pusey must alter his own teach- 
ing in this matter down to its very roots, before he has 
any right to arraign the teaching of another on the 
ground that it is “ appalling.” 

It would be beside my purpose to examine any 
further the arguments or the evidence by which Dr. 
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Pusey attempts to defend a belief in the doctrine of 
purgatory. As I have already said, the question whether 
that doctrine, in any one of its very various forms, is 
true or not true, has no necessary connection with the 
question of an everlasting hell. There is, however, just 
one brief piece of evidence, if such it can be called, 
to which I would call a passing attention, as it affords 
a somewhat striking instance of the sort of evidence or 
argument, whichever it may be called, which Dr. Pusey 
offers us in support of his theological tenets. He says,* 
after mentioning several Fathers who favour a belief 
in purgatory, ‘‘I will only add one more Father, S. 
Ephrem, who represents all the Syriac Christians, sence 
(2?) his hymns were used by all.” Suppose it were 
eravely argued that “‘ John Wesley or F. W. Faber 
represent all English Christians, sence their hymns are 
used by all;” what should we say to such an argument ? 
I do not the least deny or question that S. Ephrem 
believed in purgatory: very likely he did; but to cite him 
as, in this matter, representing “‘ all Syriac Christians,” 
is about as reasonable as it would be to argue that all 
English Christians are ultramontane Romanists because 
Faber was, and because they all use his hymns. 


Here I leave the first part of Dr. Pusey’s book, which 
I have called, speaking roughly, ‘‘ his arguments.” The 
lengthy Appendix which composes the second part of 
his book is concerned mainly with facts, historical and 
literary, and most importantly with the attempt to 
* “What is of Faith,” etc., p. 110. 
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show that the belief in a hell not endless was more 
than once condemned by the Early Church. This 
attempt, and the historical evidence cited to support it, 
I hope to examine in detail in another volume. Mean- 
time I have thought it might be useful to reprint here 
an Appendix, which contains a brief record of the evidence 
which proves that the doctrine of a non-endless hell was 
not condemned by the Fifth General Council; and also 
a summary of arguments alleged for and against the 
claim of the doctrine of everlasting punishment to be 
considered de fide in the Christian Church. This 
Appendix is the main portion, with few alterations, of 
a pamphlet published by me some years ago in the form 
of ‘‘ A Letter” to Mr. Gladstone. Only one edition was 
printed, and quickly sold out. 


END OF PART Tf. 
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Tue matter with which this Appendix is concerned is 
sufficiently indicated by the questions—‘“‘ Is the popular 
doctrine of ‘Everlasting Punishment’ de fide? and if 
not, is it true?” The first of these questions is not the 
most important, but to it | wish more especially to call 
attention. Iam not concerned to discuss the truth of 
this popular doctrine, as an opinion, so much as to show 
that it is only an ‘‘ opinion,” however widespread, and 
nothing more. I am content to leave this doctrine to 
stand or fall on its own merits, if it is allowed to be only 
an opinion. I am earnestly anxious to show that it cannot 
rightly claim to be anything more than an “opinion.” 
And I am anxious to show this, because of the sad and 
ruinous work which this doctrine is doing among 
thoughtful and inquiring men in our day. It simply 
repels them utterly from any belief in a Christianity 
which includes among its articles of necessary faith this 
terrible doctrine. Partly for these I would plead, and 
partly too, and even more, for those who would give all 
they have or hope for here below, rather than be 
disloyal to their Christian faith: the simple and faithful, 
to whom the love of God in Christ is the centre of all 
hope and joy, by whom the revelation of truth in 
Scripture and through the Church is accepted in un- 
hesitating acquiescence. And yet to many of these this 
popular doctrine is as a horror of great darkness, into 
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which they scarcely dare to look, lest the seeming 
distortion of all that they have believed and loved should 
make shipwreck of their faith. 

An able contributor to one of our leading monthly 
periodicals, in discussing the difficulties which beset, or 
threaten to beset, the progress of Christianity, suggested 
that, with the view of winning the thoughtful and in- 
telligent to a readier acceptance of the Christian faith, 
certain commonly received doctrines should be with- 
drawn as far as possible into the shade. He proposed 
as a probable success ‘‘a course of authoritative 
preaching from ten thousand pulpits persistent for an 
entire generation, which, without controversy or ostenta- 
tious neglect, should allow Original Sin and Imputed 
Righteousness, the legend of the Fall and the story 
of the Incarnation, Baptismal Regeneration, Eternal 
Punishment, the Trinity, and the Atonement gently to 
fall into the shade as mysteries which it is vain to seek 
to penetrate, and regarding which silence is our least 
injurious and most respectful course.” * 

IT should shrink from using some of the expressions 
contained in this passage, though they may not, perhaps, 
be at all intended amiss. I should question how far all 
the doctrines, here thrown together on an equality, have 
really an equal claim to be considered essential items in 
the faith of Christendom; and I should very seriously 
demur to the suggestion of allowing all these matters 
to be passed over in silence, e.g. and eminently, the 
Incarnation. Christianity without the Incarnation would 
certainly be such a Christianity as has not hitherto been 
taught or known; it would be “‘another gospel,” not 
merely a\Aov, but Erepov. 


* “Rocks Ahead,” W. R. Grec, Contemporary Review, August, 1874. 
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There is, however, one among the matters here 
enumerated, as to which very many persons would join 
in the wish that silence might be kept—if indeed, silence 
on all sides could be kept; but such silence has not been 
kept, it has been broken on all sides. The doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment has not been treated respectfully 
‘‘as a mystery which it is vain to seek to penetrate ;”’ 
on the contrary, it has been often enlarged upon; it has 
sometimes been set forth in language which cannot be 
read without a shudder; it is prominently in our day 
before the eyes of all thoughtful persons who are 
interested in religious matters, and it is, to say the 
least of it, to many of them, a very serious’ difficulty ; 
it is not a matter which can be passed over in silence ; 
it is not a matter which can be removed out of sight. 
We had better look at it calmly and steadily and see 
what it really is, see how far the popular doctrine is 
indeed a part of the Christian faith. 
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§ I. 


STATEMENT OF DOCTRINE. 


I seacin by stating the main factors in this whole 
‘‘ doctrine,”’ from which the chief difficulty in accepting 
it arises, so far as I am aware. I understand this 
doctrine (as popularly held) to include the belief 

(a) That there is no place for repentance or amend- 
ment beyond the grave; or at least, that if there be 
repentance, however deep and real, it will be futile ;* and 

(3) That the torments of the lost will literally never 
come to an end, that their misery and their wickedness 
will be hopeless and endless. 

(y) There is another factor in this doctrine very 
generally received, viz. that the great majority of 
mankind will be lost, a small minority only saved. It 
certainly seems difficult, on the face of such a statement 
as that in §. Matthew’s Gospel (vil. 18, 14), to deny on 
Scriptural grounds the doctrine that the ‘lost’ (what- 
ever that term may mean) will be “many,” and the 
“saved ” ‘* few.” 

Now these statements are difficult to believe, because 
they amply 

(a) The charge against God of amazing cruelty and 
injustice, such cruelty and injustice as would cover their 
perpetrator, were he a human being, with ineffaceable 
infamy, and secure for him the abhorrence of mankind. 

(9) The failure, to a very great extent,t not merely 


* “TDicunt etiam uri dolore animi sero atque énfructuose poenitentis 
eos qui fuerint a regno Dei separati.’—S. Augustine, ‘De Civ. Dei,” 
xxi. 9. , 

+ Vide A Lapide on “ Apocalyp.,” vii. 9: “* Ex dictis estimare licet quod 
in fine mundi omnium omnino sanctorum et electorum, qui quovis seeculo 
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apparent and temporary, but a most real and eternal 
failure, to redeem and save mankind; i.e. the failure of 
that one great purpose which God designed ‘‘ from the 
foundation of the world,’ which our Lord expended all 
the treasures of His love and laid down His life to carry 
out, which is the centre and substance of His revelation 
to us. 

(y) That good will never fully overcome evil and 
destroy it, but that good and evil will be alike ever- 
lasting. That God will never fully and finally subdue 
or reconcile His enemies; but that His enemies and 
Himself will be eternal together.* 

(0) And further, if this (y) be true, that the Almighty 
and All-merciful lacks either the power, or the will, to 
save His creatures from misery—not sorrow, or suffering 
temporary, corrective, purgatorial, didactic, refining, or 
serving any other conceivable ultimate purpose of mercy 
to the sufferer, or to any one else; but misery utterly 
fruitless for good to the sufferer, because it will be endless ; 
utterly useless to all others, because their unalterable lot 
in happiness or in woe will be already fixed. 

For these reasons (inter alia) the common doctrine of 
‘everlasting punishment” is at least very hard to be 
believed; and as that doctrine is supposed to rest on 
very express and repeated testimony of the Bible, it is 
important to ask and carefully to examine the question, 
Do the words of Holy Scripture necessarily mean what 
they are commonly supposed to mean ? 
ubivis gentium yixerunt, numerus aliquot centenos milliones conficiet : 
reproborum vero longé major erit turba, que plures non tantum centenos, 
sed et millenos milliones efficiet. Szepe enim ex mille hominibus, imo ex 
decem millibus vix unus salvatur.” 

* Vide S. Augustine, who writes, ‘But after the universal judgment 


is past, the two kingdoms shall have each its own boundaries, one shall 
be Christ’s kingdom, the other the devil’s.”—“ Enchiridion,” cap. 111. 
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It must, I think, be allowed that at first sight they 
seem to do so; that the common interpretation of many 
passages in Holy Scripture is the most obvious and 
natural, if we take only the words of our English 
Version, though not otherwise ; but where there are so 
many and so strong reasons for supposing that the most 
obvious meaning cannot be the true one, we are fully 
justified in looking carefully for some other. 

I may be met here in amine by the objection that the 
commonly received doctrine does not depend on the force 
of this or that particular word or phrase, but is implied 
in ‘“‘the whole tenor” of revelation as to our future life. 
To this I can only reply, that the popular doctrine 
appears to me to be utterly denied by ‘‘ the whole tenor ”’ 
of all that God reveals to us about Himself. 

It might be said further, that although ‘‘ the whole 
tenor” of Holy Scripture does lead us to suppose (and 
a great part of Holy Scripture is unintelligible without 
the supposition) that evil-doers will meet with terrible 
misery beyond the grave, as surely as they that have 
done good will reap their reward of joy, yet there may 
be nothing to necessitate, or even to warrant, the further 
‘supposition’ that this misery will never end; this 
‘further supposition’? must rest on the necessary 
meaning (as it is thought) of certain special words and 
sentences; and it may fairly be asserted, that a doctrine 
so awful and tremendous must (if it is to be believed) 
rest on something more solid than ‘‘ implication.” It 
must be stated so clearly that there can be no room for 
misconception, or else it may not rightly be laid down 
as. a necessary article of Christian faith. I would 
therefore ask, although the inquiry will lead me to 
traverse some ground already frequently trodden, the 
following questions. 
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§ II. 
SIX QUESTIONS. 


1. Doxs the word aiwrioe necessarily and always mean 
‘“endless’’ ? 

2. Is there any other word used in Holy Scripture 
which has this necessary and invariable meaning ? 

8. Is there any statement in Holy Scripture which 
must of necessity mean the popular doctrine ? 

4, Is there any decree of the Universal Church which 
expressly asserts or evidently and necessarily presup- 
poses that doctrine ? 

5. Is there any express ‘‘consensus”’ on this exact 
point, such as to leave no room for doubt as to the mind 
of the whole Church ? 

6. Is there any necessity known to us, or even any 
probability, arising from the nature of the case, which 
would sustain the popular doctrine ? 

This last question, though it needs to be distinctly 
put, will have to be practically and fully answered when 
we come to consider Question 5. 

If all these questions can truly be answered in the 
negative, is there any ground remaining on which any 
Christian man can be required to accept the common 
doctrine of ‘‘endless punishment” as de fide, and make 
it part of his religious belief? I know of none. 

To take these questions serzatum : 


€é ? 


I. 


“Does the word aiwwoe necessarily and always mean 
‘endless’ ?”’ 


The word aiwvoe is used in Holy Scripture ‘ ut 
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substantivum aiwv, de quocunque temporis spatio,” says 
Schleusner, “ita ut quale sit judicari debeat in singulis 
locis ex orationis serie et mente scriptoris, rebus adeo 
et personis de quibus sermo est.” He gives instances 
of the word being used as referring to (a) ‘‘ quod fuit 
superiori tempore ;” (3) ‘‘ quod est finis expers;” (y) 
‘quod sui finem et initium agnoscit.” The word, 
therefore, does not, in Schleusner’s opinion, necessarily 
mean ‘‘ expers finis,” although he himself assigns that 
meaning to it when used with rip, xploic, cdAaore, etc., 
in the New Testament. 

Bishop Wordsworth, on S. Matt. xxv. 46, observes, 
that ‘“‘the radical idea in aiwy, as used in the Holy 
Scripture, is indefinite tume: and thus the word aiwyv 
comes to be fitly applied to this world, of which we do 
not know the duration, and also to the world to come, of 
which no end is visible, because that world is eternal ; ”’ 
he adds, that ‘‘ this consideration may perhaps check 
rash speculations concerning the duration of future 
punishments.” * 

Whatever, then, may be the meaning assigned by 
any commentator to the words aiwy or aiwwoce when 
used with reference to future misery, it would seem to 
be admitted that the meaning “endless ”’ is not the only 
meaning which those words may bear. Question 1, 
therefore, is sufficiently answered in the negative. 


Lt. 


“Ts there any other word used with reference to the 
destiny of the wicked in Holy Scripture, which has this 
necessary and mvariable meaning ?”’ 

* Vide A Lapide, on aidy in Heb. i. 2: “Grecum aidy respondit 
Hebreo olam, et proprie significat seeculum, zevum et tempus decurrens, 
sibique succedens.” 
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There is another word used twice in the New Testa- 
ment, and translated in the Authorized Version in one 
place* ‘eternal,’ and in the otherf ‘‘ everlasting.” 
This word, aidioc, might be expected, from its root ae to 
mean ‘‘ everlasting,” in the strictest sense; and such is 
its force in Rom. 1. 20, where it is applied to the “‘ power 
and divinity’ of God; but in 8. Jude 6 the duration to 
which it refers is not merely doubtful, and possibly not 
everlasting in its literal sense, but a definite limit is 
expressly assigned: the angels are “‘reserved”’ in their 
“ everlasting chains,” not for ever, but ic xplow pueyadne 
nuépac, i.e. until a definite time. What will occur after- 
wards we are not told. J am not aware of any other 
single word in which the doctrine in question has been 
thought to be contained. Question 2 is therefore answered 
in the negative, and we may proceed to 


III. 


“Ts there any statement in Holy Scripture which 
must of necessity mean the popular doctrine ?” 

There are certainly several which are commonly 
so understood; we must look into them one by one. I 
take first (a) S. Matt. xii. 31, 32, “‘ All manner of sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven 
unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this world (aiwyv:), neither in the world 
to come,’ t where our Lord Himself is thought to have 


* Rom. 1. 20. + S. Jude 6. 
t Vide also 8. Mark ili. 28 and 8. Luke xii. 10. 
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asserted most expressly the endlessness of future punish- 
ment in hell. Now, on this verse I observe first, that 
our Lord says nothing about hell; and secondly, that 
what He does say bears on examination no resemblance 
to an assertion of the popular doctrine of endless misery. 
Our Lord declares that there is a sin against the Holy 
Ghost for which there is no ageore either “in this age, 
or the next age.” He uses the words adeorc and adinm, 
the root-meaning of which is ‘‘ sending away,” “‘ getting 
rid of.’ He declares of this, sin that it cannot be got rid 
of, ze. something of the sin, its character, its conse- 
quences, will last on during this age, and during the 
next age—this is what He really says. And is it beyond 
the reach even of our present understanding to conceive 
that the penal consequences of wilful sin against the 
Holy Spirit, e.g. loss of capacity to know and to love 
the truth and Him who is truth, might be irremediable 
either here in “‘ this age,”’ or indeed in any future age ? 
But our Lord does not say so much as this, if we take 
the definite and exact words of S. Matthew, rather than 
the less precise expressions of 8. Mark or 8. Luke. Our 
Lord speaks only of this present ‘“‘age”’ and of the ‘‘age” 
which is next to come. He says nothing of those ‘‘ages 
of ages’”—we know not how many—which are often 
spoken of elsewhere in Holy Scripture (e.g.in Eph. i. 7), 
which shall follow ‘“‘the next age.” Some sins may be 
forgiven and done away in “this age,’”’ some in “the 
next age,” some ‘“‘neither in this age, nor in the next 
age.” Our Lord does not say—and who, if not He, 
shall dare to say ?—‘‘neither in any of the countless 
‘ages’ yet to come.” 

(3) I pass on to another set of texts, 8. Matt. xviii. 
8, 9; S. Mark ix. 48, 44; and I quote from 8. Mark, 
both because his words are the most express, and 
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because they tell us where to look for their true expla- 
nation.* ‘If thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is 
better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having 
two hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall 
be quenched: where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched.” 

On these verses it should be remarked, first, that the 
words ‘‘never shall be quenched” are an incorrect 
translation ; there is no word or idea in the original 
corresponding to “‘never.” Our Lord simply says ré wp 
To adofseorov, ‘the fire which is not quenched.” He makes 
no assertion that the fire will ‘“‘ never’’ be quenched. No 
inference, therefore, as to eternity can safely be drawn 
from this mistranslation. But then the words which follow 
seem to endorse the meaning of this mistranslation as 
commonly understood. These words, however, ‘‘ where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,” are 
a quotation from the Prophet Isaiah, who uses them 
with reference to the carcases of the slain lying without 
the walls of Jerusalem, where, evidently, the ‘‘ worms” 
were not ‘‘ everlasting,” nor the “fire” for ever unextin- 
euished. Maldonatus, in commenting upon this passage 
in §. Mark, admits (as, indeed, he could not have 
denied), that the “‘worm” and the “‘ fire” spoken of by 
the prophet were both short-lived; but he thinks that 
our Lord ‘‘ accommodated” these phrases to suit the 
matter of which He was speaking, and must be supposed 
to have meant that the “ fire” and the ‘“‘ worm” to which 
He referred would devour and burn for ever. But there 
is no ground whatever for any such “ supposition,” 
beyond the necessity of making this passage support a 
preconceived theory. If the common doctrine be true, 


* Isa. Ixvi. 24, 
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then, of course, these, and all other of our Lord’s words 
must be ‘‘ supposed” to agree with it. But the doctrine 
itself is not proved to be true, nor even shown to be pro- 
bable, by any number of passages which are wrested 
from their natural meaning and arbitrarily ‘‘ supposed ”’ 
to assert it. It is quite certain that in their original 
use and in their primary meaning (in Isa. Ixvi. 24), the 
‘“‘ worm” and the “fire” meant instruments of punish- 
ment which did not ‘‘ die” and were not “‘ extinguished ”’ 
until their work was fully done; but when that work was 
done, the worm did die, and the fire was extinguished. 
Why should it be “supposed” that our Lord in using 
the same words meant something essentially different ? 
(y) There are two more texts which are sometimes 
quoted to show that the fire of future punishment will 
be endless. ‘‘ He will throughly purge His floor, and 
gather His wheat into the garner; but He will burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire’’ (S. Matt. 11. 12 and 
S. Luke ii. 17 in almost the same words). On these it 
may be enough to say (1) that the original word (aoPeo- 
roc) does not mean ‘‘ unquenchable,” but simply ‘ un- 
quenched,” and therefore implies nothing as to duration ; 
(2) that if any inference as to duration may be gathered 
from the simile of ‘‘ chaff”? burnt up, it would be that 
the process referred to would be as speedy as it would be 
effectual ; very soon done and over, rather than lasting 
on for ever. There are six other passages—S. Matt. x. 
IBsxvi, (26, xxv. 41,46; Sa Mark xiv. 21500) Pega 
i. 9; and Rev. xx. 10—bearing on this subject which 
will require close inspection further on; for the present, 
therefore, I leave the consideration of these. I am not 
aware of any other short texts besides those already 
quoted or referred to (and a few others so similar that 
the same remarks would apply to them), which are 
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thought to express the popular view on this question.* 
As to the general tenor of long passages, or whole Books 
of Holy Scripture, or the tacit assumptions which may 
be thought to underlie some arguments in the Apostolic 
Epistles or elsewhere, it would be evidently impossible 
within brief compass to deal with this side of the 
question; but it would, I believe, be found that the 
‘“‘oeneral tenor” of Holy Scripture, and not a few 
“tacit assumptions,” tell fatally against the common 
doctrine. 

Leaving then the direct arguments from Holy Scrip- 
ture, we come to the two next questions proposed, both 
of which require an answer at some length. 


IV. 


“Ts there any decree of the Universal Church which 
expressly asserts or evidently and necessarily presup- 
poses the doctrine in question ? ” 

I am well aware that there are many persons, and 
not irreligious persons, to whom this question will 
appear of small moment, if not altogether superfluous, 
persons who regard the decrees of ancient Councils, 
whether local or general, as nothing better than his- 
torical records of more or less interest, expressions of 
religious opinion, more or less widely accepted and 
believed, at the time when such decrees were agreed to. 
On the other hand, there are persons, and their number 
includes not only all Catholics, but many who would not 
usually call themselves Catholics, who believe that the 


* There is a long paragraph in Pearson on the Creed, Art. xii., in 
which these and several other texts are quoted, and supposed—but only 
supposed—to support the popular view; they are repeated one after 
another as if there could be no doubt of what they all meant. 

L 
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decrees of General Councils are something very much 
more than expressions of contemporary opinion; persons 
who would feel that, if any doctrine had been explicitly 
accepted or condemned by any General Council, and sub- 
sequently so received throughout the Church, there 
could be, at least for them, no further doubt upon the 
subject. For such persons it is of vital interest to know 
whether the Church is or is not so committed to the 
popular doctrine of endless punishment. I will therefore 
proceed to inquire somewhat closely, though as briefly as 
I can, into the facts of the case. 

It is often asserted that the doctrine of the non- 
endlessness of future torments was condemned by the 
Church at the fifth Gicumenical Council.* Now what 
are the facts? It is said that Origen was condemned by 
the eleventh Canon of the fifth Council ; but it is a much- 
disputed question whether this really was so. The in- 
sertion of Origen’s name, quite out of its proper historical 
place, in the list of heretics, given in that Canon, has 
been by many competent authorities held to be an 
interpolation; but however this may be, it could not 
have been intended, by the mere mention of Origen’s 
name as a heretic, to condemn all his opinions, and it 
remains to inquire whether his opinion on this particular 
question was one of those which the Council did intend 
to condemn. Origen held several strange opinions un- 
connected with future punishment, for any one of which 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that he might have 
been condemned ; but happily we are not here left to 
mere supposition. There are in existence records of 
what was done at the fifth Gicumenical Council, of the 

* Vide S. Augustine, * De Civ. Dei,” xxi. 17; and Mosheim’s “ Eccle- 


siastical History ” (Maclaine’s translation ; London, 1826), vol. ii. p. 121, 
note. 
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decrees then made, and also of another Council held 
twelve years earlier, and of its decrees. There are also 
two letters of the Emperor Justinian, stating the cireum- 
stances which led to the calling of that earlier Council, 
and the purpose which he desired it should effect. 
Those records are amply sufficient to put us in possession 
of the main facts of the case. 

In the year a.p. 541 a Council was called to meet at 
Constantinople, for the express purpose of passing 
anathemas on Origen and on his heretical opinions.* 
Justinian, who summoned the Council, in his letter to 
the Patriarch Mennas, enlarges at great length on the 
folly, impiety, and heresy of Origen’s opinions, which he 
specifies one after another; and he has a long passage 
condemnatory of the opinion that the torments of the 
damned would ever come to an end.+t The Council, 
which had no sort of pretensions to be an Gicumenical 
Council, and is known as ‘‘the Home Synod,” met and 
passed fifteen Canons. I have given these Canons at 
length in Note B at the end of this Appendix, for a 
reason which I will presently mention. ‘Twelve years 
later, 2.e. A.D. 558, the fifth Gicumenical Council met also 
at Constantinople ; it was summoned expressly for the 
purpose of condemning certain Nestorian errors, con- 
tained in writings known as ‘‘The Three Chapters.” { The 
Council met and passed fourteen Canons, of which the 
only one that contains any direct reference to Origen is 
this: ‘Si quis non anathematizat Arium, Kunomium, 
Macedonium, Apollinarium, Nestorium, Eutychen, Ori- 
genem cum impiis eorum conscriptis, et alios omnes 


* Vide Cave’s “ Historia Literaria ” (Basle, 1741), p. 558. 
+ Labbeus, “Sacrosancta Concilia’’? (Paris, 1671), vol. v. pp. 635, 
et seq. 


t Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” vol. ii. p. 121. 
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hereticos qui condemnati et anathematizati sunt a 
sancta Catholica et Apostolica Ecclesia, et a predictis 
sanctis quatuor concillis, et eos qui similia predictis 
hereticis sapuerunt vel sapiunt, et usque ad mortem in 
sua impietate permanserunt vel permanent, talis ana- 
thema sit.” 

All fourteen are given at length by Labbeus.* Not 
one of these Canons makes the smallest allusion to the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment; but together with 
the Acta of this Council, held a.p. 553, the fifteen Canons 
passed by the Home Synod, a.p. 541, together with the 
letters of Justinian addressed to that Synod, have been 
inserted and confused. 

That the insertion of these documents among the 
Acta of the fifth Gicumenical Council is simply a con- 
fusion and an error is shown clearly, but at too great 
a length to be here quoted in full, by Cave in his 
‘‘ Historia Literaria” (p. 558), to which I have already 
referred. He points out, among the reasons which 
naturally account for confusion arising between those 
two Councils and their respective Canons, that both 
were held at Constantinople, both were summoned by 
Justinian, and, moreover, both were ‘‘the fifth Council 
of Constantinople.” The Home Synod of a.p. 541 was 
the fifth of those Councils which met at Constantinople. 
The Council of a.p. 553 was the seventh of those 
Councils which met at Constantinople; but it was the 
fifth Gicwmenical Council, and it met at Constantinople, 
so that both were called (though in different senses) 
‘“‘the fifth Council of Constantinople.” As to the 
evident distinction between these two Councils and their 
respective decrees, Cave says, “In hac”’ (2.e. the Synod 


* « Sacrosancta Concilia,” vol. v. pp. 568, e¢ seq. 
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of 541), ‘‘sola causa Origeniana ; in illa” (ze. the Council 
of 558), ‘‘Trium Capitulorum causa unice agitata est ; 
nec Origenis vel Origenistarum nisi capitulo xi. vel 
levissima mentio; multo minus cause istius plenaria 
cognitio ”’ (p. 558). 

I will not say more on this point, partly because 
I believe the insertion of these fifteen Canons, together 
with the Acta of the fifth Gicumenical Council, is now 
generally allowed to be a simple mistake, and partly 
for another reason. It is urged that although these 
fifteen Canons are not probably any part of the Acta 
of the fifth Council, nevertheless they must have heen 
well known to the Fathers who met in a.p. 558, and 
they were probably implicitly accepted and endorsed 
under the head of the general anathema passed upon 
Origen and others, by the eleventh decree of the Council. 
In answer to this, it might be amply enough to say 
that something more than ‘‘inference” and ‘“ pro- 
bability’”’ may fairly be demanded before we can be 
required to believe that any doctrine, and much more 
such a doctrine (if, indeed, there is any other ‘‘ such ”’) 
as the one now in question, has received the solemn 
and final sanction of a General Council; but for the 
purposes of this present argument I am willing to yield 
this point. I will allow the sufficiency of this ‘“‘in- 
ference,” and this “‘ probability ;” I will admit that the 
fifth General Council did accept and endorse all these 
fifteen Canons of the Home Synod. What then? 
‘Why, then,” it will be said, ‘you have lost your 
cause, you have admitted that a General Council did 
condemn the very doctrine which you were trying to 
defend!” I answer, ‘‘ Not at all; and for this reason, 
because there is not in any one of those fifteen Canons 
the remotest reference to the doctrine which I am try- 
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ing to defend!” Baluzius gives them all in his ‘‘ Nova 
Collectio;’’* Origen’s heretical doctrines are minutely 
recited in these Canons, and servatzm condemned ; but. 
among the doctrines so condemned, the opinion that — 
future punishment will not be everlasting is nowhere 
to be found. I have extracted these fifteen Canons, as 
Baluzius gives them, and printed them in Note B at 
the end of this Appendix, that they may be at hand for 
any one who cares to read them. Now, unless there are 
forthcoming some other and strangely different records 
of these two Councils, I believe that in reply to my fourth 
Question—‘‘ Is there any decree of the Universal Church 
which expressly asserts or evidently and necessarily pre- 
supposes the doctrine in question ? ’’—I am justified in 
answering ‘‘ Certainly not.” 

This might seem to be sufficient on this part of the 
subject ; but since I have gone so far into an historical 
question, I will not resist the temptation of going on one 
step further. It has been shown (a) that the fifteen 
Canons, so often referred to, have no ccumenical 
authority; (0) that, if they had such authority, they 
are nihil ad rem as to the doctrine of ‘‘ everlasting 
punishment,” because they do not mention it. But this 
isnot all. Justinian, in his letter to Mennas,f to which 
I have already referred, enumerates at great length— 
the letter fills twelve folio pages of Labbeus—the errors 
of Origen, and among them this opinion, that the tor- 
ments of the lost would not endure for ever. He cites 
some extracts from Origen’s writings in proof of the 
charges made, and then proceeds to dictate the very 
words in which he desires that Origen and his errors 
should be condemned. ‘‘His igitur ita se habentibus, 


* Paris, 1707. Pages 1548, e¢ seq. 
+ Labbeus, “ Sacrosancta Concilia,” vol. v. pp. 635, et seq. 
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factisque omnibus palam Origenis blasphemiis, anathe- 
matismum in ipsum sic fieri convenit,” and then follow 
nine formal Canons, one of which runs thus: “Si quis 
dicit aut sentit ad tempus esse demonum et impiorum 
hominum supplicium, ejusque finem aliquando futurum, 
sive restitutionem et redintegrationem fore demonum 
aut impiorum hominum; anathema sit.” Besides this 
letter to Mennas the patriarch, Justinian sent another 
letter, addressed to the Synod itself,* in which he ex- 
horts the Fathers there collected to read diligently his 
“exposition” of Origen’s errors, and to ‘‘condemn each 
one” of them. The Synod accordingly met, and no 
doubt did ‘‘ diligently read the Emperor’s exposition ; ’’ at 
all events, they enumerated Origen’s heretical opinions 
in their fifteen Canons} with careful minuteness, and 
condemned them. But there was one opinion which 
they did not condemn, to which, indeed, they made no 
allusion, and that one is the opinion that future punish- 
ment will not be everlasting. The Canon, proposed to 
them by the Emperor on that subject, was not accepted. 

It appears, then, that this Council was specially 
summoned to consider and to condenin the errors of 
Origen; that those ‘‘errors”’ were distinctly set out 
before them; that an opinion as to the duration of 
future punishment was one of those ‘ errors” which 
the Emperor expressly desired and required the Council 
to condemn ; and that the Council did not condemn that 
‘* error.” 

If the foregoing relation is historically true, and not 
a mere perversion of history, I trust we may not again 
be told that the popular doctrine of everlasting misery 


* Labbeus, “ Sacrosancta Concilia,” vol. v. pp. 679, et seq. 
+ Note B. 
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rests on the authority of the fifth G4cumenical Council, 
or, indeed, on the authority of any Council at all. 
I pass to the next question : 


V. 


‘Is there any express ‘‘ consensus” on this exact point, 
such as to leave no room for doubt as to the mind of 
the whole Church 2?” 

I do not hesitate to answer this question also dis- 
tinctly in the negative, for reasons which I will presently 
show. But I must at once admit that an answer in the 
affirmative might certainly be given with some con- 
siderable appearance of plausibility ; and further, I allow 
—and I must dwell in some detail upon this point—that 
a true answer might be given to this question which 
would supply the strongest argument that exists in 
support of the popular view; for there can be (I 
suppose) no doubt that a great number of Catholic theo- 
logians from the first, and of Protestants also in later 
times, have either expressly upheld this doctrine, or at 
least have used words and quoted passages of Holy 
Scripture usually thought to involve this doctrine, ap- 
parently assenting to, certainly not disclaiming, the 
common interpretation. 

Some account, therefore, must be given of this fact, 
unless we are prepared to accept the conclusion that 
a doctrine so accepted and endorsed is most probably 
true. Jam not prepared to accept that conclusion, for 
reasons which in general I have already briefly given ; 
but on this special point I venture to submit the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

1. This doctrine was not a matter of controversy 
(at least not to any considerable extent) until the time 
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of Origen, and consequently it was not stated with that 
carefulness and precision, by which in later times dis- 
puted doctrines were guarded from misconception and 
accurately defined. There was a general unquestioned 
belief in a “resurrection both of the just and of the 
unjust,” in a separation of the one from the other “on 
the right hand and on the left,’ in a retribution ‘to 
every man according to his deeds,” after his trial-time 
here on earth should be ended. The word aiwrioce was 
found applied to the future judgment, the future world, 
the future punishment, the future joy; it was applied in- 
discriminately to all these; one special meaning (notori- 
ously not its only, not its original meaning) seemed 
clearly to belong to it when applied to the future world, 
or futurity ; a was tacitly assumed to bear the same mean- 
ing in all the other applications. ‘‘ Assumed,” I say, 
not carefully considered ; for a moment’s consideration 
would show that at least when appled to future “ judg- 
ment” aiwrvioe could not possibly have exactly this same 
meaning. A ‘‘ judgment” cannot “last for ever ;” its 
results may conceivably last for ever; but not the xpioie 
itself, which is essentially an act done and over. How- 
ever, aiwvoe being taken to mean ‘‘lasting for ever ”’ 
in some (and those, perhaps, the most important) 
passages in which it had been used, was supposed to 
mean the same thing elsewhere, and from long, cus- 
tomary, unquestioned use of words and phrases, which 
might and naturally would bear the meaning afterwards 
distinctly assigned to them, the doctrine of ‘‘ eternal 
punishment,” as signifying ‘‘ punishment which would 
last literally for ever, ‘‘ gradually came to be, not thought 
out and well ascertained, but simply and quietly assumed. 

It must be remembered, then, that to quote the 
statements of ancient theologians on this question, who 
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wrote before it had become a question of controversy, 
is liable to be as misleading, as the quotations that might 
be made from ante-Nicene writers touching the éuoovctor 
controversy, which appear decidedly heretical in the 
light of the Nicene decrees. Yet they were not 
heretical.* 

When a theological term has received a definite, 
acknowledged, technical meaning, it is reasonable to 
assume that theologians, if they use that term, use it 
in its received sense ; but when any word has not been 
so defined, when it has notoriously several meanings, it 
is entirely unreasonable to single out one of those 
meanings, and say as to any given passage that the 
word must have that meaning, and no other.T 

2. The wide acceptance of the popular doctrine on 
eternal punishment may well be accounted for, in great 
part, on the ground that it has been commonly assumed 
to follow of necessity in the train of certain other 
doctrines, the truth of which is not denied by any 
Christian, but rather very jealously guarded and main- 
tained; and hence it has come to pass that when men 
have ventured to doubt, or to deny this doctrine about 
eternal punishment, they have been at once supposed to 
doubt or deny some, or perhaps all, of these other 
doctrines, and they have been rebuked or reproached, 
pitied or condemned accordingly. 

Let me instance some of these ‘‘ other doctrines,” 
from which the popular doctrine under review is supposed 
to follow as of necessity. 

(a) The doctrine of the final judgment, at ‘‘the end of 


* Vide Newman’s “ Arians,” cap. v. sec. il. 

+ Vide a passage from S. Jerome, quoted pp. 195, 196, as showing the 
very common inaccurate use of “infinite,” etc., as applied to things which 
are not strictly infinite, but only indefinite. 
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all things”’ (whatever that phrase may mean), when 
‘‘we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ ; 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad.” * This will be (so it is held) the last judgment. 
No review of its sentence is to be attempted, no reversal 
will be possible ever. The sentence then passed will be 
absolutely final. Let it be so. But I would ask, Does 
it follow that the penalty imposed by this “final” 
sentence must itself be final in the sense of lasting for 
ever ? that the punishment inflicted by the ‘‘ unchange- 
able” judgment must be itself ‘‘ unchangeable” in the 
sense of unending ? Most assuredly not. We speak of 
judgments given by earthly tribunals as being “ final,” 
or “‘irrevocable:” we do not mean that the penalties 
they assign are never to come to an end, but simply that 
they are finally pronounced, that there is no appeal, nor 
escape. Why should we think otherwise of the judg- 
ments of that last and greatest ‘‘ court,’ which we allow 
to be in the fullest sense of the word absolutely “‘ final”’ ? 

(3) The popular doctrine is thought to follow from 
that separation of the evil from the good of which Holy 
Scripture speaks, and to the awful reality, the just 
necessity of which our hearts bear, whether willingly or 
unwillingly, their irrepressible witness. «‘‘ When the Son 
of man shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels 
with Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of His 
glory: and before Him shall be gathered all nations: 
and He shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats: and He 
shall set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on 
the left. Then shall the King say unto them on His 
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right hand, Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. . . . Then shall He say also unto them on the left 
hand, Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
(aiwvorv) fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” If 
these words are true—and no Christian doubts them— 
here is a separation most real, true, and terrible; but is 
it said, is it implied, that the separation is to last for 
ever ? | 

The sentence consigns some to great gladness and 
others to bitter grief; to these it is condemnation, to 
those it is acquittal. Certainly; but what then? Two 
men stand in our assize courts, accused before the judge: 
the trial is over, the sentence is pronounced. ‘The two 
men have left the court: one is acquitted, the other 1s 
condemned. One goes his way to life and liberty and 
joy, innocent, and reaping the reward of innocence; his 
acquittal is final, he is free, free for ever. The other 
goes his way in custody, perhaps in fetters, to the dark- 
ness of a prison, or the degradation of a convict’s doom, 
to bear ‘‘in misery and iron”’ his heart-consuming soli- 
tude, or to work out in hard and fruitless toil, among 
companions more wicked, it may be, than himself, the 
long years of his appalling punishment. Is there not 
here a separation between the evil and the good, “ real, 
true, and terrible”? But will it last for ever? Is it 
not possible that that convict, now in his chains, may be. 
one day a free man, his sentence worked out, his punish- 
ment endured, his crimes blotted out from any further 
legal recognition, himself, perhaps, a new man in the 
highest and truest meaning of those words?* with all 
the rights restored of freedom and of citizenship, stand- 


* Vide the story of Jean Valjean in “ Les Mis<rables.” 
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ing, perhaps, side by side with him from whom he had 
long been parted by a separation most real and terrible, 
but not hopeless, not heart-crushing, not utterly despair- 
ful, because not endless. If this is man’s mercy in 
punishing, shall God’s be less? At least, is it impossible 
to believe fully and unreservedly in a separation of the evil 
from the good at the final judgment, and yet to hope 
that that separation will not be endless, that it will last 
so long as the evil are evil, but no longer? Is it un- 
' reasonable, is it unchristian so to believe, or at least to 
hope? But I do not press the reasonableness or the 
Christianity of this hope; I am only concerned to show 
here that it is not inconsistent with the full belief in that 
‘‘ final”? separation which is commonly but inconsider- 
ately, and (I believe) untruly supposed to preclude any 
such hope at all. 

(vy) There is a statement in the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus which is often quoted as proving the 
unalterable, and therefore (as it is urged) endless con- 
dition of ‘“‘the saved” and ‘‘the lost.” Abraham is 
represented as saying to the rich man that there is “a 
creat gulf fixed’ between them, and that it is impossible 
to pass across that gulf either way. 

Now on this statement, viewed as an argument bear- 
ing on the question before us, I would plead (1) that this 
parable manifestly speaks of a time prior to the final judg- 
ment, and not subsequent to it; for Dives’ five brethren 
were still living on this earth when he addressed himself 
to Abraham ; therefore no statement in the parable has 
any proper or necessary reference to that state and con- 
dition which will be, not before, but after the last judg- 
ment; and (2) that it does not follow of necessity 
(though it may be speculatively probable) that the same 
‘oulf,” or one similar to that which divides the evil 
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from the good before the day of judgment, will also 
divide them afterwards. Still less is it necessary, or 
even speculatively probable, to assume that the “‘ gulf” 
(whatever sort of division or distinction that figurative 
expression may imply) which is impassable during one 
particular period, will continue to be impassable always. 
In short, I would plead that no certain conclusions at 
all, as to the eternal conditions of the evil or the good, 
can safely be drawn from anything said in this parable. 

(0) Next it is urged that our final destiny is fixed at 
the hour of death, that our trial-time is over, that for 
weal or woe our lot is cast. Pages of extracts from Holy 
Scripture might be quoted pointing this way—exhorta- 
tions to work “‘ while it is day,” ‘‘before the night 
cometh ;”’ to ‘‘ walk in the ight, while we have the light ; ” 
to repent while ‘‘ the day of grace”’ lasts; not to lose 
opportunities ; not to reckon on the morrow; to remem- 
ber that ‘‘the covenant of the grave is not showed”’ to us. 
All this, it is argued, implies necessarily that man’s 
destiny in the future is fixed unalterably at the hour of 
death. It would certainly seem so. I have no wish to 
deny or question it. His destiny for the future will be 
fixed finally unalterably. Let it be so. But I ask, 
“What destiny?” Why not—for the wicked—the 
destiny then inevitable, the sentence then irrevocable, 
that he must suffer « + 1 number of years or centuries 
of sorrow and suffering, the just penalty for his sins, the 
necessary issue of his earthly life; « + 1 number of 


years or centuries of bitter memory and keen self-re- _ 


proach, ‘‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Years or 
centuries of painful waiting, of profound affliction, while 
the habits and desires of evil are denied and crucified 
and crushed and cast away; while the deep stains and 
memories of sin are burnt out or washed away; while 
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the horror and misery and degradation of sin are felt to 
the uttermost, and all its seductive pleasantness is for 
ever gone; while the far-off calm and joy of the land of 
light is seen in the immeasurable distance, and the 
sufferer again and again assails himself with the irre- 
pressible ejaculation, ‘‘ But for my sins, my own miser- 
able sins, I too might have been there!” 

Why not this destiny of sorrow and travail, to endure 
we know not how long—for there is no known measure 
of duration beyond the grave—before the end which God 
‘‘willeth”’ for ‘all men” ? Why not this destiny then, 
at the hour of death, at the day of judgment, finally, 
irrevocably fixed? I do not presume to say this will 
be so: I only ask, ‘‘ Why not?” Is not such a sup- 
position, such a belief quite in keeping with the truth 
that our future destiny is fixed at death ? 

Surely it does not necessarily follow that a sentence 
irreversibly passed must assign a penalty which shall 
be endless; nor that a destiny inevitably incurred 
must be destiny to a condition which is unchangeable 
for ever. 

(c) There remains one more truth, often supposed, 
often expressly asserted, to include of necessity the 
never-ending punishment of the wicked; I mean, the 
never-ending reward of the righteous. It is frequently 
urged that any denial or even doubt as to the former 
implies also doubt or denial as to the latter ; and on this 
point—the sure and certain ‘‘eternity,” in its largest 
meaning, of future bliss—all Christian people are agreed 
that there is no doubt. It would be perhaps impossible 
to find this supposition expressed more clearly anywhere 
than it is in the following verses, and here stated not 
as a mere rigid theory, but as the solemn, sad convic- 
tion of a profoundly and tenderly religious mind. Mr. 
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Keble, in his hymn for the second Sunday in Lent, has 
written— 


“‘ But where is then the stay of contrite hearts ? 
Of old they lean’d on Thy Eternal Word, 
But with the sinner’s fear their hope departs, 
Fast linked as Thy great Name to Thee, O Lord; 


“That Name, by which Thy faithful oath is past, 
That we should endless be, for joy or woe ;— 
And if the treasures of Thy wrath could waste, 
Thy lovers must their promised heaven forego.” 


I have quoted these words, trenchant and telling, as 
well as tenderly touching and persuasive, rather than 
many others which I might have chosen to the same 
general effect, because I desire to meet the argument 
here advanced in its strongest form, to give it every 
possible advantage, to admit to the full the power of its 
appeal to the faith and the hopes of Christian men, to 
their loyal and unshrinking acceptance of all that God 
has distinctly declared. 

(1) Now, on these two verses I would remark, that 
in lines one and two it is implied that ‘‘ contrite hearts ”’ 
could no longer lean on God’s ‘‘ Eternal Word,” if it 
should appear that ‘‘ woe’’ was not “‘ endless.” This, of 
course, 18 simply assuming the whole question at issue, 
and, therefore, as long as the question 7s “ at issue,” 
the appeal of these two lines cannot be admitted as an 
argument. 

(2) In the third line it is implied that ‘ the sinner’s 
fear’? will ‘‘ depart” if the ‘“‘ woe”’ which threatens him 
should be thought anything short of “ endless;” but 
this is an assumption as contrary to reason as it is 
opposed to all experience. Why, @ priort, should any 
one cease to fear pain or punishment because it will not 
last for ever? Do we not shrink from pain, and take 
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trouble to avoid it, though it would last but a few 
minutes if it came? Do we find in our criminal records 
that the fear of culprits has “‘ departed,’ because they 
knew that their punishment would be over when they 
had received a given number of lashes, or spent so 
many months or years in prison, or in the hulks? Is it 
not rather true, on the contrary, and so well known as to 
need no mention, that fear of such infinite pains and 
punishments is very keen and lively; that for the vast 
majority of mankind it always has acted, and always 
does act, as a powerful and stringent restraint upon 
those who are tempted to do evil? Why should it be 
otherwise ; why will men do violence to all experience 
and all reason by insisting that it shall be otherwise, 
when the threatened ‘‘ woe” lies beyond the confines of 
this world, dark indeed, and terrible beyond all that 
words can say, but yet not utterly hopeless because not 
endless ? 

It is, of course, true that the fear of an endless 
punishment would be much greater (so far as it is 
possible to compare the infinite with the finite) than the 
fear of a punishment which was not endless, ¢.e.it would 
be more horrid and heart-crushing; but it may well be 
doubted whether it would be more morally effectual for 
good; and this is a ‘‘doubt” (to say the least of it) 
which has not, I think, been sufficiently considered 
by those who press the argument here used by Mr. 
Keble. 

(3) A further argument of a different kind is found in 
lines five and six, an argument which, if admitted at all, 
is unanswerable by those who believe the Bible. It is 
stated that the great Name of God is pledged on oath 
to the fact that “woe” as well as ‘‘joy”’ shall be 
** endless: ”’ 

: M 
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“That Name by which Thy faithful oath is past, 
That we should endless be, for joy or woe.” 


If this were true, my pen would drop from my hand, all 
further argument would be worse than vain; but I ask 
respectfully, and before such a tremendous assertion as 
this is made and maintained there ought to be forth- 
coming a very clear reply to the question, ‘‘ When and 
where was such an ‘ oath’ passed ? Where is the record 
of any such ‘oath’ ?” I find it nowhere in the pages of 
Holy Scripture; and I know, and can conceive, no 
other record in which to search. That we ourselves 
shall be ‘‘ endless” is no doubt generally admitted to be 
a truth of God’s revelation. I know of no “oath” even 
for this; but it is a very different thing to assert that 
‘woe’ will be endless because we, some of whom that 
woe awaits, are endless ourselves. On these two lines I 
must venture, with all reverence for him who wrote 
them, to say that they contain an assertion so terrible 
and so momentous as to demand imperatively for its 
justification the most distinct and express testimony of 
Holy Scripture in its support, whereas no word of such 
testimony is at all to be found. 

(4) Once more, as to these two verses; the last two 
lines imply that if the ‘“‘ wrath” of God were not endless 
His love could not be endless either.* 


“ And if the treasures of Thy wrath could waste, 
Thy lovers must their promised heaven forego.” 


* Vide also 8. Thomas, “Summa,” Pars III., Supplementum, Questio 
99, art. ii.: “ Ejusdem enim rationis esse videtur bonos angelos in eterna 
beatitudine permanere, et malos angelos in sternum puniri. Unde sicut 
ponebat demones et animas damnatorum quandoque a poena liberandas ; 
ita ponebat angelos et animas beatorum quandoque a beatitudine in hujus 
vite: miserias devolvendas.” He is speaking of the supposed opinions of 
Origen. 
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But why? Where is the authority, ground, or 
reason for such an inference? Why must we suppose 
God’s wrath to be endless and inexhaustible, because His 
love is everlasting? We are informed in Scripture * 
that God’s “wrath” is His ‘‘ strange work;” but His 
love is the very essence and outcome of Himself. God 
would cease to be what He is, if He ceased to love, for 
God is love;” but it is nowhere said that ‘‘God is 
wrath.” It is surely an unwarrantable conclusion to 
assume, that because that which is natural and neces- 
sary will be perpetual, therefore that which is strange 
and abnormal will be perpetual also. 

(5) And this leads me to the last remark I would 
make on this argument in support of the popular 
doctrine ; it is this, that the two conditions here referred 
to, compared, and assumed to be analogous, are not really 
analogous at all; one is God’s known and declared will 
for mankind, the other is the contravention, the reversal 
of His will. He is ‘‘the Saviour of all men.” ft He 
‘‘will have all men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth.” { It is nowhere said that He 
is ‘“‘the Destroyer of all men,’ or that He ‘‘ will have 
all men to be lost.’”? Salvation, therefore, and destruc- 
tion, the joy of ‘‘the saved” and the sorrow of ‘‘ the 
lost,” are not analogous, they are utterly disparate. 
And more than this, ‘‘ salvation’? is not merely God’s 
known will in the abstract, but it was the very end and 
purpose of that great work of redemption, which is the 
centre and substance of Christian revelation ; at least, 
if we will allow the testimony of that revelation to speak 
for itself. ‘‘ Christ Jesus,” we are told, ‘‘ came into the 
world to. save sinners.”§ And as far as sinners are 


* Isa, xxviii. 21. Fi tims, iv.10: +k Fim ind, 
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‘‘saved” (whatever may be the exact meaning, the 
whole contents of that expression), so far the one 
purpose of His coming is gained. As far as sinners are 
‘‘lost’’ (in the popular sense of that word), so far God’s 
purpose fails. 

Is it possible intelligently to believe in Almighty 
God, and also to believe that His purpose—His greatest 
purpose ever made known to us—will be finally, fear- 
fully, and everlastingly a failure? That He may work 
out that purpose to its final issue, its sure accomplish- 
ment, by means utterly mysterious to us; that He, with 
whom ‘‘a thousand years are as one day,” may be tied 
to no limit of time in the achievement of what He wills 
to do—this is conceivable; but that He should fail 
finally is inconceivable—inconceivable unless we are 
prepared to resign our belief in “‘ one God the Father 
Almighty,” and fall back, in company with the ancient 
heathen, into a dim conception of some “‘ fate”’ superior 
to the gods: the darkest and most dismal of all creeds.* 


* I take the liberty of appending here, and at pp. 180, 189, in a note, 
the observations of a friend, which appear to me to be much to the 
purpose. 

“It must be borne steadily in mind that the Christian revelation 
depicts Jesus Christ as claiming all the kingdoms of the world, and all 
souls and bodies therein, as His rightful domain, and as combating for 
their recovery with the evil spirits who have usurped them in part or 
entirely. To allege, then, that He can secure, as the result of this 
conflict, only an infinitesimal fraction of the objects contended for, 
leaving the incalculable majority to be the spoil of Satan, is to strip His 
title and crown of Victor from His brow, and to proclaim His utter, 
crushing, and irremediable defeat. The Calvinist argument, that the 
exceeding preciousness of the handful of ransomed souls is such as to 
outweigh a thousandfold the value of the innumerable lost, simply 
evades the fact of the universality of Christ’s claim, and is besides an 
expression of the most inflated and arrogant spiritual pride. 

“Tt may be added here, by way of illustration, that a king, who 
contended with a rebel chief for the possession of his wide hereditary 
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I have examined thus at length this particular 
argument, and laboured to show in some detail its 
unsatisfactory nature, because it is so frequently advanced 
as being per se conclusive on the question at issue, and 
because it does make at first sight an appeal, both 
strong and touching, to our hopes as well as our fears ; 
an appeal often, no doubt, quite honestly used, but one 
which never ought to be used, since it is wholly ground- 
less and delusive. 

There are then these five points of doctrine: the 
doctrines of ‘‘ the final judgment,” ‘“‘the separation of 
the evil from the good,” ‘‘ the impassable gulf,” “‘ destiny 
fixed at death,” and ‘“‘the never-ending bliss of the 
righteous; all of these have been generally held and 
believed by all Christian writers, of every school and 
every ‘age, and all of them are commonly supposed to 
involve of necessity ‘‘ the everlasting punishment of the 
wicked ;” hence that doctrine has ‘‘ crept in unawares,” 
often when it has not been deliberately accepted and 
defended; and its defenders have taken advantage of 
this common acceptance, and of this supposed con- 
nection with other received doctrines, to construct new 
defences. I believe this consideration goes far to explain 
the fact (which certainly cannot be denied), that the 
great majority of theologians—or I should prefer to say 
of writers on Christianity—have expressly, or implicitly 
accepted and endorsed the popular view. It must, how- 
ever, never be forgotten that there is nothing lke an 
unbroken chain of evidence, nothing like universal con- 
sent; for from the days of Origen, in the third century, 


realm, would certainly not be thought victorious in the issue of a war 
which left him but a small canton of territory, even if exceptionally 
fertile or rich in mineral wealth, while his revolted subject lorded it over 
densely peopled provinces of vast extent, albeit of inferior productiveness.” 
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down to our own day, among the innumerable multitude 
of writers of sermons and commentaries, who have been 
content, without inquiry, to assume, and then to improve 
upon, the doctrine of endless misery, there have been 
here and there thoughtful and learned men, who have 
not been content so to assume, who have considered and 
examined a question so full of terrible interest; and 
again and again the issue of inquiry has been that they 
have disclaimed and rejected a doctrine which certainly 
appears to be more utterly and hopelessly dishonouring 
to God than any other which it is possible to conceive.* 
I am not aware that there exists any ancient record in 
detail of such an inquiry. We know the conclusions to 
which these men have come, we know little of the 
train of thought or argument by which these con- 
clusions were reached. But we do know a great deal on 
the other side; we possess lengthy and elaborate argu- 
ments advanced in support of the popular doctrine. We: 
are at no loss whatever to know on what grounds, and 
by what sort of arguments that doctrine has been 
asserted and maintained; and it might fairly be said 
that I had failed satisfactorily to meet the difficulty 
raised by the fifth Question, which I proposed to answer, 
if I were not to examine in some detail the arguments 
by which writers of learning and authority have defended 
that doctrine, which it isthe purpose of this Appendix to 
discuss. I therefore proceed to make such an examina- 
tion; and as it is evidently impossible to examine all 
writers upon this subject, I will choose three, one 
ancient, one medieval, one modern; and I presume I 
shall not be charged with having made an unfair 

* Vide a cantena of opinions on this subject in an Appendix to Mr. 


Jukes’ interesting work on “The Restitution of All Things” (Long- 
mans, 1873). 
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selection, or chosen feeble champions, if I fix upon 
S. Augustine, 8. Thomas Aquinas, and Dr. Pusey, as 
advocates who shall be called to maintain the popular 
doctrine as best they can; and few, if any, could hope to 
do it better. I fix upon these three, partly because of 
the learning, ability, devotion, and orthodoxy which 
characterize them all, and partly because I know of no 
others, samples of their age and school, who have 
entered more fully—or perhaps I should say more at 
length—into the question, or taken more distinctly their 
side in the dispute. 

But before I enter upon this examination, which 
properly belongs to the answer to my fifth Question, I 
will briefly recite and dismiss the sixth, viz. 


VI. 


“‘Is there any necessity, known to us, or even any 
probability, arising from the nature of the case, which 
would sustain the popular doctrine ? ”’ 

I suppose it would be superfluous to argue that there 
is no such “‘ necessity ;”’ if there had been, the defenders 
of this doctrine need have been at no pains to search’ 
for other arguments; known necessity would have been 
conclusive alone. And as to any ‘probability’? in 
favour of the popular doctrine, enough has been said . 
already, and more will follow, to show that probability 
is clearly all the other way. And, so far as I know, no 
attempt has ever been made to defend this doctrine 
on the ground of inherent probability, much less of 
necessity. I will therefore say no more as to this, but 
proceed to inspect the arguments of the three theologians 
just now mentioned, and first of S. Augustine. 
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See 
S. AUGUSTINE, “(DE CIVITATE, DEI,” Lis, XXFE 


Caps. i. to x. are occupied with questions not requiring 
special notice; ¢.g. whether bodies could burn in the fire 
for ever without being entirely destroyed. 

Whether the capacity to suffer pain does not involve 
of necessity the lability, and sooner or latter the cer- 
tainty, of death. Whether the pains of hell, arising 
from material fire, will be bodily or mental, or both; and 
whether material fire can affect incorporeal spirits. 

Cap. xi. Here a question of justice is raised, viz. 
whether it is not unjust that sins, however heinous, 
committed in a short time, should incur an endless 
punishment? §. Augustine replies that even in this 
world sins which take but a short time to commit, e.g. 
murder or adultery, are avenged by long-enduring 
punishments, therefore ‘it is not unjust,” etc. But to 
this argument there is the obvious answer, that although 
the just proportion between a crime and its punishment 
is not to be reckoned by duration of time, yet there is a 
just proportion between the heinousness of a crime and 
the severity of its retribution, and the justice or injustice 
of any punishment invariably depends upon that due 
proportion being kept; but there is no proportion between 
any temporal crime, however flagrant, and an endless 
punishment. It may indeed be true, as it has been said, 
that ‘‘sin has a bearing on the world to come, on the 
condition of spirits, and the eternal relations between 
God and the creature,’ and that ‘‘we have no line to 
fathom these depths;”’ but if so, we at least cannot be 
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held responsible for matters wholly beyond the possible 
reach of our understanding. 

Cap. xii. to the same purpose. §. Augustine urges 
that, we now cannot know how wicked (quantum nefas) 
the first sin was, which deserved endless punishment, 
and involved all of us in that fate. But (passing over 
the question of one man’s sin ‘‘ deserving’’ punishment 
finite or infinite for all his descendants) it is always held 
to be of the essence of sin that it should be consciously 
committed; the guilt, therefore, of a sin cannot be, 
subjectively to him who commits it, greater than the 
sinner knows it to be, or might have known if he would ; 
and consequently, to speak of an infinite penalty being 
justly due to any sin, because it was infinitely worse than 
the sinner knew, or could have known it to be, is to 
pervert the true idea of sin, and to destroy utterly all 
conception of moral responsibility. There can be no 
responsibility for an act of which the doer does not and 
cannot know the nature. In this same principle may be 
found the reply to the argument, that since the guilt of 
asin depends (partly at least) upon the person against 
whom it was committed, and since sin is against an 
infinite God, therefore its guilt is infinite, and its due 
penalty endless. The reply is that “¢nfinite guilt” is 
simply impossible in any act of a creature whose in- 
telligence is not infinite, and therefore impossible in any 
man. 

Cap. xiii. §. Augustine here notices the theory that 
all punishments are for the amendment of the offender ; 
and if so, of course not endless. He replies simply that 
there are no doubt punishments, “causa purgationis,” 
after death as well as before, but that all such punish- 
ments are previous to the Day of Judgment. ‘This 
obviously is an assertion, not an argument. 
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Caps. xiv., xv., xvi. are not material to the question 
before us. 

Cap. xvii. §. Augustine proposes ‘‘a peaceable 
argument’ with those who think that the pains of the 
damned will not be endless. He observes that Origen 
thought this, and with consistency thought also that the 
fallen angels would be at some time restored. He does 
not argue the question, but simply says, (1) that for 
these and other opinions, ‘‘et maximé”’ for an opinion 
on an entirely different subject,* ‘the Church con- 
demned” Origen (reprobavit Ecclesia); how, or when, 
he does not say; and (2) that this opinion is “‘ against 
the plain Word of God” (contra recta Dei verba) ; but 
here, also, he gives no reference. He allows that this 
Opinion is ‘‘ misericors,” and does not see why it should 
not apply to the angels as well as to mankind, if to either. 

Cap. xviii. He says he has known persons who think 
that the pains of the lost will not be endless, because the 
saints will surely intercede for them when they stand to 
be judged, and God will surely hear their intercessions, 
and withdraw His threat, just as He did in the case of 
the Ninevites. S. Augustine makes here no answer to 
this argument (if it can be called an “ argument’), but 
passes on to speak of others, viz. in 

Cap. xix., that no one who has received Communion 
will perish everlastingly, because of the promise, “ He 
that eateth of this bread shall live for ever.” fT 

Cap. xx., that no one who is a Catholic will perish 
for ever, because he is a member of ‘‘the body of 
Christ ;’’ t or 


* “Et maxime propter alternantes sine cessatione beatitudines et 
statutis seeculorum intervallis ab istis ad illas, atque ab illis ad istas 
itus ac reditus interminabiles.” ‘ 

+ S. John vi. 58. t Eph. v. 30. 
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Cap. xxi, because he has built upon ‘‘the one 
foundation,” and, therefore, has the promise that “he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” * 

Cap. xxii, that no one who gives alms, and forgives 
his brethren, will perish everlastingly, because of the 
promise, ‘‘If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you.” | A few other 
passages of Scripture to a like effect are also quoted. 
S. Augustine concludes this cap. by saying, ‘‘ When I 
shall have answered all these arguments, Deo donante, 
I shall bring this book to a conclusion”! ‘‘ All these 
arguments’! Is it possible to suppose that ‘“‘ these 
arguments”? were ‘‘all” the arguments with which 
S. Augustine was acquainted ? or that he attached any 
but the very slightest importance to ‘‘ arguments”’ so 
pitifully feeble, and founded avowedly on Scripture 
quotations so manifestly misapplied? However, he 
replies to ‘‘all these arguments,” and we will see what 
he says. 

Cap. xxiii. The opinion that the fallen angels, as 
well as lost human beings, will be finally saved is refuted 
as being in contradiction to the words of our Lord in 8. 
Matt. xxy. 41 and 46, and to the statement of Rev. xx. 
10, and as obscuring the certainty of everlasting bliss. 
This argument has been already dealt with, except so 
far as regards the inference with reference to the sal- 
vability of the angels. On this it may be enough to say 
that it is the purpose of revelation to make known to us 
God’s dealings with mankind, His dealings with the 
angels are only seldom, briefly, and incidentally intro- 
duced. We are not, therefore, justified in drawing con- 
clusions about the angels pari passu with our conclusions 


* 1 Cof. iii. 15. + S. Matt. vi. 14. 
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about ourselves. It would be quite unwarrantable to 
conclude that the fallen angels must be salvable because 
men are (if they are), since we know too little about 
them to have any sure ground for such a conclusion. 

Cap. xxiv. The opinion that the wicked will be saved 
from the full severity of a sentence to endless woe by the 
prayers, then offered, of the saints, is met by the argu- 
ment that as the saints do not now pray for the devil and 
the lost angels, so neither will they then pray for lost 
mankind ; in short, that regarding the matter as finally 
settled, they will not interfere with it. Several texts of 
Scripture, which are supposed to show that God will 
have mercy on the lost, are quoted in order to state that 
they do not mean this; and the idea that certain state- 
ments concerning the punishment of the wicked must be 
taken to signify the punishments which they deserve, 
not those which will be actually inflicted, is cited and 
dismissed. §. Augustine takes occasion here to state 
his belief in the salutary pains of purgatory.* 

Cap. xxv. §. Augustine refutes the notion that those 
who are baptized, or who are communicants, or who are 
Catholics, however evil their lives may be, will not perish 
everlastingly, by reference to §. Paul’s assertion, that 
“they which do such things” (2.e. “ adultery,” etc.) 
‘shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” ¢ If they shall 
not inherit ‘‘ the kingdom of God,” then they must perish 
in hell, for there is no ‘‘ middle place.” 

Cap. xxvi. §. Augustine, referring to the argument 
that those who have built on the one foundation, who 
have Christ for their foundation (Christum in funda- 


* “Sicut etiam facta resurrectione mortuorum non deerunt quibus 
post poenas, quas patiuntur spiritus mortuorum, impertiatur misericordia, 
ut in ignem non mittantur zeternum.”’—See. ii. 

t Gal. vy. 21. 
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mento habent), ‘‘ will be saved, yet so as by fire,’ what- 
ever their work may have been, objects, that to have 
Christ as our foundation means to put Him before every- 
thing else, before all desires, aims, and affections, and 
that those who prefer the pleasures of sin to the obedi- 
ence of Christ have not got ‘‘ Christ as their foundation,” 
and therefore this promise does not apply to them. 

Cap. xxvii. And lastly he deals with the belief that 
those only will perish everlastingly, who have given no 
alms, or who have refused forgiveness to others, which 
belief rests on the words, ‘‘He shall have judgment 
without mercy, that hath showed no mercy;”* and on 
the implied promise of our Lord, when He teaches us to 
pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive,”’ etc. f 

To this 8. Augustine replies at great length, touching 
upon a number of collateral subjects, but chiefly to the 
effect that alms and forgiveness of others are not the 
onty conditions of salvation; alms may be quite in vain, 
e.g. “Though I bestow all. my goods to feed the poor, 

. and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing; ” t 
and it is impossible to suppose that a man who persisted 
in all sorts of wickedness would be forgiven simply be- 
cause he forgave the trespasses of others. Moreover, to 
whatever extent alms and forgiveness of others avail to 
win pardon, they avail to save us from being sent into 
condemnation, not to bring us out of it after we have 
been sent there. 

This chapter concludes the book. 

Now, it is evident that not one of the arguments here 
refuted (except that of Origen) touches the broad question 
of endless punishment at all. §S. Augustine has simply 
replied to a number of theories, more or less fanciful, 


* S. Jas. ii. 13. Te Bratt. vi, 12: Te ALOFP Riis oe 
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which assert that certain persons will, for this or that 
supposed reason, be delivered from eternal woe. All 
these theories may have been shown to be quite baseless, 
but the main question is untouched. Origen’s theory, 
the only one of real importance among all these shallow 
fancies, S. Augustine dismisses without argument, 
simply saying that it was rejected, among many others, 
by the Church, and that it is contrary to certain state- 
ments of Scripture. Both which assertions, if true, 
would no doubt render ‘‘ argument’ unnecessary; but 
S. Augustine does not prove, or attempt to prove, either 
of them. 

On the whole, therefore, it must be admitted that this 
lengthy treatise, to which reference is often made as if it 
were quite exhaustive, does in fact leave all the main 
issues of the question entirely untouched, except that 
one difficulty about justice, which is got over and dis- 
missed by means of an analogy which has really no 
bearing whatever on the case. 

S. Augustine then, although he here accepts, and 
elaborately defends the popular belief, has not attempted 
to grapple with any one of the really grave difficulties by 
which that belief is surrounded, 
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S. THOMA, ‘*SUMM,” PARS III. SUPPLEMENTUM, 
QUASTIO 99. 


“¢ De Misericordia et Fustitia Det respectu Damnatorum.” 


In the five ‘“‘ Articles’? which fall under the head of 
this ‘Question,’ S. Thomas discusses some arguments 
for and against everlasting punishment. He follows so 
closely in §. Augustine’s steps that it will not be 
necessary here to repeat texts and arguments already 
produced in analyzing the twenty-first book of the ‘“‘ De 
Civ. Dei.” To that book 8. Thomas constantly refers, 
and indeed his own short treatise is little else than an 
abbreviation of S. Augustine’s lengthier work: the same 
objections started, the same replies given, the same texts 
quoted one after another. There are, however, some 
parts of this treatise which are not derived from §. 
Augustine. 

S. Thomas throws his discussion here (as he does all 
through the “Summa’’) into the form of a series of 
questions, to which a supposed opponent answers in the 
negative, supporting his answer by such arguments as 
he can command; §. Thomas then replies to this 
negative answer, and attempts to confute its reasoning. 

The questions here proposed are the following, en- 
titled ‘‘ Articles ’’ :— 

1. ‘‘Utrum ex divina justitia inferatur pena eterna 
peccatoribus ? ” 3 

2. ‘‘Utrum per divinam misericordiam omnis pena 
damnatorum terminetur tam hominum quam dea- 
monum ?” 
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3. “ Utrum divina misericordia patiatur saltem ho- 
mines in eternum puniri ?”’ 

4, “ Utrum pcena Christianorum damnatorum per 
divinam misericordiam terminetur ?”’ 

5. ‘*Utrum omnes illi, qui operantur misericordiz 
opera, punientur eternaliter ?” 


1. Whether it accords with divine justice that everlasting punishment 
should be inflicted on sinners ? . 

2. Whether by divine mercy the punishment of the lost, both men 
and angels, will be brought to an end ? 

3. Whether divine mercy will allow men, at all events, to be punished 
everlastingly ? 

4, Whether the punishment of lost Christians will not be terminated 
by divine mercy? 

5. Whether all those who have done works of mercy shall be punished 
everlastingly ? 


These Articles, it will be seen, are limited to ground 
already covered by 8. Augustine; and on them §%. 
Thomas, besides quoting texts already quoted, and re- 
producing §. Augustine’s arguments, adds of his own, on 

Article i. That it is not necessarily unjust to 
punish very different degrees of mortal sin all alike 
with endless punishment, because such punishments, 
though equal in duration, may be different in intensity. 
And as to all punishments being useful for correction, 
he urges that punishments are useful before they are 
inflicted, to deter men from crimes, and that endless 
punishment (2.¢. the fear of it) 7s useful in this way. 

He adds that these punishments are also useful in 
two other ways—first, because by them the divine justice 
is preserved; and, second, because by them joy is. 
ministered to the elect who have escaped them! ‘This 
“joy” in beholding the misery of others, and in re- 
flecting on their own escape therefrom, which 8. Thomas 
thinks the souls of the righteous will feel, is spoken of 
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at some length under ‘‘ Questio,”’ 94, ‘art.’ 1, 2, in 
words which I will not transcribe: the whole conception 
of such a “‘joy”’ is simply hideous and revolting. 

Article iii The arguments and texts alleged add 
nothing to those already brought forward by 8S. Augus- 
tine, Caps. XVil., XVill., xxill. ; but at the end of this Article 
S. Thomas makes briefly, and without noticing the 
crushing weight of the argument at which he glances, 
an allusion to the difficulty referred to at pp. 163, 164, in 
this Appendix ; he is replying to an objector, who quotes 
S. Anselm as saying, ‘‘ Non est justum ut Deus crea- 
turam, quam fecit ad beatitudinem omnino perire sinat ;” 
and he says that 8. Anselm has in his mind “ what 
is befitting the divine goodness,” and ‘“‘is speaking of 
the creature as a race” (loquitur de creatura secundum 
genus suum). That it would not benefit the Divine 
goodness that the whole race, either of men or angels, 
should perish everlastingly ; but that there is no reason 
why some (nihil prohibet quin aliqui) either of men or 
angels should not so perish, because the purpose of the 
divine will would be fulfilled in the rest who are saved ! 
How it could truly be said that the purpose, that “ all 
men should be saved,” would be fulfilled if even ‘‘ some ”’ 
(not to say, as the popular doctrine says, the vast 
majority) were not saved: how well it ‘‘ suits the divine 
goodness” that any (not to say countless multitudes of) 
beings, created for happiness, should be consigned to 
endless misery, 8. Thomas does not go on to say. 

Article iii, §. Thomas refers to the twenty-first book 
of the ‘‘ De Civ. Dei,” and adds no fresh arguments on 
either side which need remark. 

Article iv. §. Thomas includes several questions 
put separately by S. Augustine, viz. whether all those 


who have received baptism in faith shall perish for ever, 
N 
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because of the words, ‘‘ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved” ?* Whether all those who have 
received Communion, because of the words, ‘‘He that 
eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood hath eternal 
life’? ?t Whether all those who have held the Catholic 
faith all their lives? To all these questions 8. Thomas 
replies just as S. Augustine in caps. xxv. and xxvi. of lib. 
xxi. ‘‘ De Civ. Dei.” : 

Article v. All that 8. Thomas has to say is more 
than covered by 8. Augustine in his twenty-seventh cap. 
At the close of this Article 8. Thomas leaves the subject, 
as if it were conclusively settled. 


* §. Mark xvi. 16. + S. John vi. 55. 
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A SERMON, PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ONPORD, BY THE Rev, EY By PUSEY. D2D: 


On the Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, 1864. (Parker, 1864.) 


In this very striking sermon Dr. Pusey is not dealing 
with the supposed objectors who confronted §. Thomas, 
nor with the misapplied texts of Scripture on which 
S. Augustine has expended so much toil. He is dealing 
with real difficulties, which he endeavours to remove, 
and he is urging very powerfully positive arguments in 
favour of the popular theory of endless punishment ; 
although, as I shall notice presently, when he comes 
near a definition of what he himself means by ‘‘ endless 
punishment,” he speaks of something very different 
indeed from the popular notion. 

Dr. Pusey begins by strongly deprecating the rational- 
istic tendency of conceiving for ourselves what God ought 
to be and to do, rather than simply accepting what He 
has revealed of Himself and His own purposes. ‘‘Is 
God,” he asks, ‘‘our Maker, or do we make our God ? 
Are we His creatures, the work of His hands, absolutely 
at His disposal, to whom He gives laws which at our 
creat peril we must obey? Or is our God... the 
conception of our intellect, whose bemg and character 
we are to regulate, who is not to act otherwise than 
according to the laws which we assign to Him, what 
commends itself to . . . our moral nature?” (p. 1). 

Now, admitting at once the righteousness of this 
protest against a dangerous tendency, I must observe 
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that those who deny the popular doctrine of endless 
punishment, do so on the ground that that doctrine is 
irreconcilably opposed, not to what they conceive, but to 
what God has expressly revealed as to Himself and His 
own purposes. It is, therefore, really quite beside the 
question to urge that we ought to believe what God has 
told us, and not mould theories about the future for 
ourselves—that is allowed on both sides; if there are 
any who will not allow this, I for one should differ from 
them as widely as Dr. Pusey does; the only question 
is, ‘‘ What has God told us?” If any theory agrees 
with what He has told us, let it stand. If any theory 
violently disagrees, then we reject it, not because we 
dislike it, but because it is against God’s truth.* 

Dr. Pusey’s arguments may be divided (though he 
makes no divisions himself) into: (1.) Arguments from 
express words of Scripture. (a.) Arguments from the 
writings and actions of Christian people. (i1.) Specu- 
lative arguments. We will take all these in order, and 
first 


I; 
Arguments from Express Words of Scripture. 


His first quotation is from §. Mark’s Gospel (x. 
43-48). The reasons why this text cannot: fairly be 
taken as proving the popular doctrine have been dis- 
cussed already in this Appendix, pp. 148, 144. 


* And in this connection it is not beside the mark to observe that the 
Calvinist system, which all Catholics reject, rests its claim to acceptance 
on this very argument, that however repugnant to man’s corrupt mind, 
it is yet the revelation given by God concerning His own purpose and 
decrees. And it can quote quite as many texts in its favour as can the 
theory of endless punishment. Nevertheless, it has fallen as a creed, 
because of its incompatibility with the general scope of Holy Scripture. 
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S. Matthew xxv. 41 and 46 (to which I must return 
presently) has already been referred to on p. 140, just 
so far as the force of the word aiwyoe is concerned. 

Our Lord’s declaration concerning Judas is next 
quoted, ‘‘ Good wereit for that manif he had never been 
born,” * and Dr. Pusey argues that this must mean that 
the misery of Judas would be absolutely endless, because 
if he were ever ‘‘ to be restored and to behold God,” then 
it would be ‘‘ good” for him to have been born, since he 
would in the end be happy after whatever ages of 
misery (pp. 19, 20). Now, if these words about Judas 
are pressed rigidly to the utmost extent of their possible 
meaning, they do certainly appear to involve some such 
conclusion as Dr. Pusey draws. But is it allowable so 
to press the meaning of these words in such a way? 
Are we prepared to treat other passages of a similar 
character in the same way ? e.g. our Lord in one place 
declares that ‘‘it were better” for a man ‘‘ that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea,” rather than that he 
should ‘‘ offend one of these little ones.” | This is very 
similar to the statement about Judas; and what is the 
conclusion which an inexorable logic would compel us to 
draw ? Nothing short of this, viz. that to give offence in 
any way—for there is no limit assigned to grave or per- 
manent offence—to one of Christ’s people is so terrible and 
condemning a sin, that a man had “ better” be suddenly 
killed with any number of other sins, it may be unre- 
pented and unforgiven, that he had “better” be cut off 
from all hope of penitence and amendment, from all 
further opportunities and offers of grace, rather than 
live to commit this one sin; that no repentance, how- 


* S. Mark xiv. 21. t S. Matt. xviii. 6. 
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ever deep and sincere, no power of God’s absolving and 
then sanctifying grace, no subsequent growth in holiness 
—no! not if the man lived all the rest of his hfe in 
truest penitence and humblest, heartiest obedience, 
could suffice to restore him to so good a position (with a 
view to the future) as he had occupied before he was 
suilty of this particular sin. For if not, if he could ever 
become a better man than he was before he did this sin, 
then it would not be good for him to be drowned in the 
sea; 1t would be “‘ better for him” to be allowed to do 
this sin, and then to live on to repent of it and rise 
higher; but our Lord declares it would not be better. 
Where is there any escape from this dilemma? Where, 
indeed, would there be any escape from a thousand 
dilemmas, contradictions, and falsehoods in which we 
should be involved, if we chose to take isolated passages, 
specially those of a rhetorical character, and insist upon 
all their strict logical conclusions ? It would not be too 
much to say that this text, of which Dr. Pusey makes so 
much, has really no bearing at all on the question of 
endless misery. That misery, which is terrible, does 
await the wicked after death, this the text no doubt 
imphes; but that it will be endless misery it does not 
imply, on any fair principles of exegesis. 

The same remarks, mutatis mutandis, must be 
applied to Dr. Pusey’s use of the next text which he 
cites: ‘What doth it profit a man to gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” * Here evidently some 
‘“‘loss” in the next world, far outweighing any possible 
‘‘oain’’ in this world, is referred to; but must the loss 
be endless misery? Dr. Pusey argues that “to ‘save his 
soul,’ and to ‘lose it,’ are plainly contradictories. Such 


* §S. Matt. xvi. 26. 
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an one (i.e. one who should be ‘in the end restored’) 
would have saved his soul. It must mean something 
else, something irreparable, to lose it” (p. 21). No 
doubt, to ‘“‘save’’ and to “lose” are ‘plainly con- 
tradictories.”” ‘lo escape an awful misery, and to suffer 
it, are ‘‘ plainly contradictories,” whether the misery is 
endless or not. And even granting that the loss must 
be ‘‘ something irreparable,” Dr. Pusey has himself just 
pointed out to us, only in the next preceding page (p. 
20), that such an “ irreparable loss”’ is quite possible for 
a soul which is (in the common phrase) “‘ saved” and in 
heaven. ‘‘A stunted soul,” he writes, “although full 
according to its measure, has still not the same capacity 
of knowing or loving God, or containing the everfilling 
ocean of His love. So far he ig subject to great zrre- 
parable loss.” Here then is a “‘loss,” which, on Dr. 
Pusey’s own showing, satisfies the necessary meaning 
of the text; but this “loss” is a very different thing 
from being “ lost for ever,” in the popular meaning of 
that phrase. If, however, we are bent upon pressing to 
the utmost this statement about losing his own soul, let 
us mark carefully the conclusion to which we are coming, 
and to which Dr. Pusey actually does come in dealing 
with the next three passages of Scripture which he 
quotes, viz. Matt. x. 28, and 2 Thess. i. 7-9, and Rey. 
xx. 10, which two latter “‘do but say in other words the 
self-same truth ”’ as the first, which is as follows :—‘‘ Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear Him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” Upon which Dr. Pusey remarks, 
‘* Death is opposed to death, destruction to destruction, 
a destruction which is but partial, of this body, in this 
fleeting life, to a destruction which is complete, of body 
and soul, in hell. Temporary suffering is not destruction. 
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Not until the last torturing pang had crushed out the 
last quivering remains of life, had men killed the martyr’s 
marred and shapeless body. What, then, can destruction 
of soul and body mean, but that deathless death from 
which all life is gone?” (p. 21). 

All life gone! Is that to be the destiny of the wicked ? 
That is a theory which certainly is not new, and it 
might, perhaps, possibly be reconciled with Scripture ; 
but there is one thing with which it could not possibly 
be reconciled, and that is the popular theory, or indeed 
any theory of endless punishment and endless suffering ; 
for where “‘all life is gone,” both from body and soul, 
there cannot be conceivably any capacity for ‘‘ suffering ” 
of any sort. Conscious existence without life is a con- 
tradiction in terms, and without consciousness there can 
be no ‘‘ suffering.” ‘All life is gone!” this is simply 
the theory of annihilation. It is not to be supposed that 
Dr. Pusey intends seriously to support this theory; the 
whole drift of his sermon is against it; but that he 
should have been led in this passage expressly to assert 
a theory, absolutely fatal to the position which he is 
labouring to maintain, is a striking instance of the 
danger of pressing particular words and phrases of 
Scripture with a rigid and ruthless literalism which can - 
only lead in the end to a mass of contradictions and 
absurdities. This is the instance to which I referred (p. 
179), where Dr. Pusey ‘‘ comes near a definition” of the 
destiny of the wicked, and nearly defines something very 
widely different from the conception of popular theology. 

These are all the texts of Scripture which Dr. Pusey 
cites. That none of them do necessarily assert the 
popular doctrine of endless suffering I have endeavoured 
to show; and as to the three last quoted, Dr. Pusey 
himself declares that they all teach a doctrine wholly 
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irreconcilable with the popular view. Nevertheless, he 
proceeds in support of that view to make some remarks 
‘‘on the meaning of the single word aiwvoc,” on which 
he says the doctrine of everlasting punishment depends 
very little. “‘ Not that there is any doubt as to that 
word” (p. 22). Scholars tell us that there is not ‘‘ any 
doubt,” i.e. there is not any doubt that aiwroe is used 
in other senses besides that of ‘‘ endless.”” But this 1s, 
of course, the opposite of what Dr. Pusey means. I have 
already referred (pp. 189, 140) to Schleusner’s article on 
aiwviog, in which he give examples of three different 
senses in which that word is used in Scripture. But as 
Dr. Pusey says that ‘‘to a Greek” the word ‘‘ had no 
other meaning” than endless (p. 23), I would here refer 
any one who wishes to prosecute a philological inquiry 
to the article on aiwv (the kindred substantive to aiwvioc) 
in the ‘‘ Scapule Lexicon,” * where three different senses 
are attached to that word, and references given to classi- 
cal authors; that ‘‘endless”’ was one of those senses no 
one thinks of denying. It is needless here to dwell 
longer on this special pomt; but it is necessary em- 
phatically to enter a protest against the assertion that 
aiwviog “‘ had no other meaning” than “ everlasting; ”’ 
because, although the popular doctrine is not supposed 
by learned advocates, such as Dr. Pusey, to rest at all 
exclusively on the necessary meaning of that single word, 
yet the passages in which it occurs are constantly and 
habitually resorted to as the mainstay of the popular 
theory, and often (e.g. by 8. Augustine and 8. Thomas 
in the works just now analyzed) quoted as of themselves 
having force to answer and demolish all opponents. 
There is, however, one passage already referred to in 


* Clarendon edit., 1820. 
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which aisvoc is used, and on which Dr. Pusey founds 
an argument that requires special notice (pp. 28, 24). 
In 8. Matt. xxv. 46 we read—and they are the words of 
Christ Himself—‘ These shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment” (sic KéAacw aiwmov): ‘but the 
righteous into life eternal’ (cic Cwv aiwvov). Dr. Pusey 
argues, and the argument is familiar, that this word 
aiwvioc, here used twice over in two evidently parallel 
clauses of the same sentence, must be taken to bear the 
same meaning in one clause as it does in the other. This 
must in fairness certainly be admitted. But what then ? 
There is more than one possible issue of this argument. 
Dr. Pusey would argue, ‘‘ aiwvioe certainly means 
‘ endless’ in the second clause, therefore it must mean 
‘endless’ in the first ;”’ but it might be argued on the 
other hand, with at least equal reason and force, ‘‘ aiwvoc 
cannot mean ‘endless’ in the first clause, therefore it 
must not be pressed to mean ‘ endless’ in the second.” 
No doubt you cannot in any fairness force the word to 
mean more or less in one clause than it does in the 
other; and therefore the minimum of necessary signifi- 
cance is all that you have any right to insist upon in 
either clause. The word might mean more; the state- 
ment might be quite true if the word did mean more in 
one clause, or in both; but we are not concerned with 
what the statement might mean, but only with what 
it must mean; and therefore since aiwvo¢e does not 
always, or necessarily mean ‘‘ endless,’ you have no 
right to insist that it shall bear that meaning in either 
of the above clauses, however plain it may be that that 
meaning would be very proper and true in one of them.* 


* T have already, at pp. 108, 109, given another reason why this text 
not only does not support, but even tells strongly against, the argument 
which Dr. Pusey attempts to draw from it. 
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Dr. Pusey urges the necessity, for our own peace and 
comfort, of excluding all-doubt as to the absolute end- 
lessness of the joy of heaven. ‘‘ Heaven could not be 
heaven, unless they (ve. the blessed) were fixed in good ” 
(p. 10). I believe the endlessness of that joy as much 
as Dr. Pusey does, but I do not ground my belief on the 
forced interpretation of this or any other particular text. 
I believe in the endlessness of joy and goodness, because 
that belief is in full accord with the revealed character, 
and the known will and purpose of God. I disbelieve 
the endlessness of misery and wickedness, because that 
belief is (to my mind at least) irreconcilably contrary to 
all that we know of God’s will, purpose, and nature. 
There is, indeed, a certain speculative view as to the 
endlessness of misery and wickedness, which is, I think, 
speculatively possible, though morally impossible. I 
mean the view that, since man is a moral and respon- 
sible being, and since ‘‘ responsibility’ involves the free- 
dom to choose ill or well, it must be speculatively 
possible for man, being for ever a moral and responsible 
creature, to go on for ever choosing evil. But this is 
simply a speculation ; and it invites a further speculation 
as to whether it is not most likely, if not morally certain, 
that God would take some effectual means of inducing all 
men, sooner or later, to choose good and happiness, 
instead of persisting for ever in the choice of evil and 
misery. 


if 


Arguments from the Writings and Actions of 
Christian People. 


We now come to Dr. Pusey’s second set of arguments, 
ae. arguments from the writings of the Fathers, and the 
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acts of the martyrs. He says that a belief in endless 
punishment was general among Christians of old. ‘‘ The 
converted world,” he writes (p. 26), ‘“‘ever believed that 
wrath to come, from which they had fled.” No doubt 
they did ; but does it follow that they had considered the 
question whether ‘‘ that wrath” would last on unabated 
for ever, and had arrived at the conclusion that it would ? 
That all Christians (and many others, who were not 
Christians) have ‘‘ ever believed” in a future retribution 
on sin, or, to use the phrase, which Dr. Pusey quotes, in 
“wrath to come,” no one thinks of questioning; but it is 
surely most unwarrantable to assume that all these 
people believed also that that ‘“‘ wrath” would inflict 
upon its victims a punishment which would never end, 
and a misery which would be utterly hopeless.. When 
we venture to step beyond the grave we are on dangerous 
eround, which needs cautious and reverent treading, and 
we cannot allow ourselves to be hurried along by rash 
and wholesale assumptions. ‘‘ Wrath to come” and 
future punishment for sin are no doubt articles of the 
Christian faith; but that this wrath shall never be 
appeased, and that this punishment shall never end, is a 
mere popular assumption, “‘ grounded upon no warranty 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God,” 
an assumption which appears more and more improbable 
the more it is looked into. 

Dr. Pusey passes from the general belief of ail 
Christians to the special testimony of the martyrs, who 
“in the simplicity of their faith, when they allowed 
themselves to be torn and mangled and burnt, their flesh 
shredded by the iron hooks, or scorched by the red-hot 
iron chair, sooner than incur, as they said, eternal 
death by denying Christ, were better witnesses to the 
truth which they believed, than the erratic, speculative 
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mind” of Origen (p. 26). Would it not be more cor- 
rect to say that they were ‘“‘ witnesses to what they 
believed to be the truth”? Their willing and noble 
sufferings bore conclusive witness to the strength and 
the sincerity of their belief, but not to the positive truth 
of what they believed. Some men have suffered death 
because they believed in the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion ; others have met their death because they refused 
to believe it. The faith of each may have been equally 
strong and equally sincere, but obviously one or other 
must have been mistaken. The natives of India, who 
sacrifice their lives beneath the wheels of an idol’s ear, 
are no doubt ‘‘ witnesses to what they believe to be the 
truth,” but Dr. Pusey would be among the first to deny 
that ‘‘ what they believe” is thereby proved to be “the 
truth.” * 

‘“Who,” asks Dr. Pusey, “‘are the witnesses that 
our Lord meant what He said? Not ¢ single speculator 
(however original his genius), but the poor, rich in faith, 
who received simply what was simply said” (p. 25). 
Just so: as many a ‘‘simple”’ Christian has understood 
many statements of Scripture in a literal sense, and has 
‘‘simply”’ believed that sense—as many Christians in 
Apostolic and sub-Apostolic times believed the near 
approach of Christ to judge the world, understanding 
“simply” such statements as that of S. James,f “‘ The 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh;” although as a 


* It is a significant fact that Origen himself went down to the grave 
marked with the scars of horrible tortures cheerfully borne in his old age 
for the Name of Christ, albeit he did not hold that everlasting misery 
would have been his lot if physical anguish had forced an unwilling 
recantation from his lips—Vide Eusebius, “Hist. Eccles.’ Bk. VI. 
cap. XXxix. 

t S. Jas. v. 8. 
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matter of fact ‘‘the coming of the Lord” (as they under- 
stood it) was not by any means drawing ‘‘nigh ” (in the 
ordinary sense of that word)—so the Christians of old 
believed ‘‘ simply ” in bliss, the sure result of righteous- 
ness, and punishment, the certain consequence of sin; 
and if they used a customary word or phrase which was 
capable of the meaning which popular theology has 
attached to it, we have no right to assume that they had 
considered and accepted all the necessary issues and 
accompaniments of a doctrine, which was possibly con- 
tained in their phraseology, but probably quite foreign 
to their ‘‘ simple ” faith. 

Dr. Pusey makes reference expressly to three of the 
Fathers ; and his three references, if they do not serve 
his purpose, will certainly serve mine, for they illustrate 
and endorse the truth of three arguments which it has 
been the purpose (in part) of this Appendix to suggest ; 
viz. (a) that the use by ancient writers of customary 
words or phrases of doubtful meaning is constantly 
referred to, as if they must have used them deliberately 
in the sense which we choose to adopt; that this is an 
unwarrantable assumption, that nothing whatever is 
really proved by any number of such references. Dr. 
Pusey supplies us with a sample ; he says, ‘‘ 8. Irenezus, 
in paraphrasing the Apostles’ Creed, distinctly mentions 
eternal punishment as part of the universal belief 
derived from the Apostles.”” He quotes a long passage 
from Ireneus.* At the close of this lengthy passage 
Ireneeus states as part of the received belief, that Christ 
would return in glory ‘‘ the Saviour of all who are saved, 
and the Judge of,those who are judged, and casting into 
eternal fire those who pervert the truth and despise His 


* Ady. Heer,” iii, 4. 
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Father and His coming” (‘‘mittens in ignem eter- 
num’’). This is all he says onthe subject; and what is 
this, but just the accustomed use of a received phrase 
without any allusion to the difficulties and uncertainties 
of its possible meanings? Of course, 2f the received 
phrases could have but one meaning, then cadi questio, 
it is not worth while to quote this or that particular 
passage ; these phrases occur perpetually ; butif they are 
capable of more than one meaning, then it is useless to 
quote passages, however numerous, and simply assume 
that the writers must have intended your meaning. 
There is nothing in the passage of Irenzeus, just quoted, 
to prevent our understanding #&ternum (the Latin equi- 
valent of aidvwoc) to mean “indefinite,” and there is 
nothing gained, in the way of proof, by merely assuming 
that it means ‘‘ interminable.” 

(3) Dr. Pusey’s next reference illustrates and en- 
forces another argument already (in substance) sug- 
gested in this Appendix, viz. that for the ‘‘ simple” minds - 
of the majority in old times (and the same is true now) 
it was enough to teach that sin would lead to punish- 
ment hereafter, and that righteousness would bring its 
sure reward; and that this teaching and this faith was 
“received simply,” and ‘‘ simply said,” without touching 
on the perplexing question, whether the future punish- 
ment would be ‘“‘infinite” or “‘indefinite;” aidwoe 
might bear either meaning, and at all events it meant 
something belonging to the ages to come, to the future 
world, and that was enough. All that world, its sorrows 
and its joys, lay far away, wrapped in impenetrable 
mystery. Men were told what it was good for them to 
know, the sure futurity of punishment for sin; but 
how to be inflicted? or when? or where? or for how 
long ? or indeed what “‘ how long” means when “time 
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shall be no more” ?—these were questions which 
‘“‘simple”’ faith was not concerned to agitate. 

Exactly to this effect Origen writes in a passage 
which Dr. Pusey quotes,* ‘‘ All which might be said on 
this topic it is not suitable to explain now, or to all. 
Nay, neither is it without peril to entrust to writing the 
plain truth as to such things. for the many need no 
further teaching than that of the punishment of sinners.” 
That was the simple faith, which Origen thought suffi- 
cient for ‘“‘the many,” without entering upon difficult 
questions. It is true that in the continuation of the 
passage, as Dr. Pusey quotes it, he goes on to express an 
opinion that it is unwise to disturb the fear of endless 
punishment in certain people, because that fear acts as. 
a wholesome restraint. -‘‘ It is not expedient,” he says, 
‘‘to go further, on account of those who scarcely, 
through the fear of eternal punishment, restrain the 
outpouring into any amount of wickedness.” These 
words, Dr. Pusey argues, ‘“‘imply, of course, that the 
eternal punishment was the belief of Christians.” Cer- 
tainly they imply that such was the “‘ belief,” or at least 
the ‘‘ fear ’’ of some Christians; but, so far as we gather 
from this passage, they were not persons whose belief 
or practice was much to be admired. But granting, for 
the sake of argument, that a belief in the endlessness of 
future punishment was a common popular belief, is it 
thereby shown to be Scriptural and true? It was not 
merely popular belief, but the formal judgment of the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities, which, many centuries 
after Origen’s time, declared that the assertions that the 
earth moved, and that it was not the fixed centre of the 
universe, were both clean contrary to Scripture. No 


* « Contra Celsus,” vi. 26. 
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reasonable man now supposes that that judgment was 
anything other than a mistake on both points, intended, 
no doubt, to be in keeping with Scripture, but with 
Scripture misunderstood. 

(y) Dr. Pusey next quotes a passage from the 
writings of 8. Jerome, which appears to make the belief 
of that great divine quite unmistakable. Yet in this 
very passage §. Jerome gives us a proof that it is not 
only in popular language, but even in the writings of the 
most learned, that we may find words of definite and 
tremendous import (if rigidly pressed) used without any 
intention that they should bear their full significance, 
used indeed where it is plainly impossible that they can 
bear that full significance ;—this is the third of the 
‘“‘three arguments” referred to at p. 190: but of this 
presently. The passage which Dr. Pusey quotes is this: 
“Tf all rational creatures are alike, and if out of virtues 
and vices they at their own free-will are either raised on 
high, or sunk in the deep, and after a long revolution 
and infinite ages there shall be a restoration of all 
things, and the glory of all, who have been on probation, 
be one, how will the virgin be removed from the prosti- 
tute? What difference will there be between the Mother 
of the Lord and (which to name is shame) the victims of 
the common lusts? Shall Gabriel then and the devil 
be all one? Apostles and demons one? prophets and 
false prophets one? martyrs and persecutors one? In- 
vent what thou willest, redouble years and times, and 
throng with torments infinite ages; if the end of all is 
alike, all the past is as nothing, for the whole question 
is not what we once have been, but what we shall be for 
ever” (p. 29). 

_ Now on this remarkable passage there are several 
observations to be made. 
0 
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(1) S. Jerome assumes that if there shall be “a 
restitution of all things,” then ‘the glory of all” will 
be “one,” and that there will be no longer any “ dif- 
ference ;”’ as if all who shall be finally “saved” must 
be equal in bliss and glory. §S. Paul, on the contrary, 
teaches * that ‘‘as one star differeth from another star 
in glory, so also is the resurrection of the dead.” The 
glory of the saved will not be ‘‘all one.” They will all 
alike be ‘“‘saved”’ (whatever that may involve), but they 
will not all be equal, so says S. Paul; and Dr. Pusey 
himself has pointed out, at p. 20 of this same sermon, 
how a soul which is finally saved may yet suffer all 
through eternity “‘ great, irreparable loss,’ because of 
past sins. ‘Therefore, if ‘‘ the restoration of all things ”’ 
is denied on the ground that the supposed necessary 
consequence of the final equality of all is incredible, it is 
only needful to point out that that consequence is not 
necessary, nor even suggested. 

(2) And further, in reply to the question (very pain- 
ful and repulsive in its bare coarseness), ‘“‘ How will the 
virgin be removed from the prostitute ? What difference 
will there be between the Mother of the Lord and (which 
to name is shame) the victims of the common lusts ?”’ it 
may be asked, ‘‘ What difference was there between the 
Mother of the Lord and that other Mary, when they 
stood together by the Cross of Him whose various grace 
had kept the one ever pure from stain or soil, and 
had cleansed the other from her manifold defilements ” ? 
They had been once as different as two creatures could 
be, they were now alike the objects of His love whom 
both had learned to love, both blessed in that love, both 
saved, though doubtless with a deep difference within, 
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which perhaps will never in all eternity be effaced. So 
they stood together beneath the Cross on earth. Why 
not so also before the throne in heaven ? 

(3) In the last sentence of this quotation, 8. Jerome is 
arguing that long ages of torment are of no real account, 
“if the end of all is alike ;” and, he urges, “ all the past 
is as nothing.” It may be so; but these long ages of 
torment are not now ‘“‘past”’ to us, they are yet to 
come. It may be, possibly (though very improbably) 
that when a soul has gone through these ages of torment, 
and is about to enter into joy, all its past suffering may 
seem ‘‘as nothing; ”’ it does not the least follow that all 
these sufferings “‘ seem as nothing” when they are not 
past and gone, but still darkly and fearfully awaiting us. 

Surely it is idle, if not worse than idle, to argue that 
long ages lying before us, ‘‘thronged with torments,” 
are not terrible, because at some time, we know not how 
- distant, they will come to an end. The evidence of all 
history, the witness of our own hearts, the government 
of every nation under heaven, contradict absolutely such 
a palpable falsehood. 

(4) I have one more remark to make on this passage 
of 8. Jerome. I would point out that it supplies us with 
two striking examples of that use of words bearing a 
definite and tremendous meaning (if rigidly pressed) 
without any intention on the part of the writer that such 
words should bear their full significance, and even where 
such a significance is evidently impossible. The words 
to which I refer are these, ‘If . . . after a long revolu- 
tion and ¢nfinite ages (infinitis seculis) [the italics are 
mine| there shall be a restoration,” etc. ‘‘ After infinite 
ages!” How can there be any “after,” if the ages are 
really “‘infinite”? And again, ‘“‘Invent what thou 
willest, redouble years and times, and throng with tor- 
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ments enfinite ages (infinitas wtates); if the end of all is 
alike, all the past is as nothing,” etc. How can there 
be any “end” to torments which endure throughout 
‘‘anfinite” ages? How can “‘ infinite ages” ever be all 
“past”? It requires no argument to prove that 8. 
Jerome must be using “ infinite”? as merely synonymous 
with ‘‘ indefinite ;” he cannot mean literally “‘ endless,” 
for if so his words would be simply nonsense. 

I would ask special attention to this use of the word 
‘infinite,’ because what S. Jerome has certainly done 
in this passage is only what I believe others have done— 
and their name is legion—in a hundred and a thousand 
other passages. They have used the words “ infinite,” 
“ eternal,” ‘‘ everlasting,” or their supposed equivalents 
in Latin or in Greek, as applying to matters belonging 
to a future state, joy, sorrow, judgment, justice, retribu- 
tion, punishment, often probably simply as customary 
and impressive epithets, often certainly without the 
smallest intention of pressing such words to their fullest 
possible meaning. But nevertheless these words have 
been used; some of them may, some in strictness must, 
mean absolutely ‘endless;” and consequently the 
popular doctrine as to endless misery (which this use 
of these words has so largely helped to foster and to 
spread) has to show in its support an imposing list of 
authorities, a long catena of quotations, all apparently 
agreeing to assert that the punishment of ‘‘the lost” 
will never end, while in reality very few of these 
“‘ authorities” intended to express any opinion at all 
on that subject. I think this consideration deserves 
more weight than it commonly receives, when we have 
to meet the difficulty of a great consensus of authorita- 
tive opinion apparently supporting the popular doctrine. 

It is an appearance only, not a reality. 
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Tat: 
Speculative Arguments. 


I pass now to Dr. Pusey’s third line of argument, 
which I have called ‘‘ speculative.” He begins (pp. 
6, 7, 8) with a powerful pleading* to convince his 
readers that punishment is the ‘“‘due reward” of sin. 
Unquestionably ; nobody doubts it; but it has no bearing 
on the matter in dispute. The sole question is, not 
whether sin deserves punishment, but whether that 
punishment shall be ‘‘ everlasting” in the strictest 
sense of that word; and not all the wise men in the 
world, from Plato to Bishop Butler (both of whom Dr. 
Pusey quotes), who are agreed upon the former point, 
help us in the smallest degree by any such agreement to 
settle the latter. Admit that a criminal ‘ deserves” to 
be flogged, or sent to prison. It does not follow that he 
deserves to be flogged continuously ad infinitum, or to be 
kept in prison for ever.t 


* A like “pleading” to that here used by Dr. Pusey is advanced in 
a very learned and elaborate essay in support of the popular doctrine of 
everlasting punishment, by the Rev. G. C. Cazenove. (Mozley, 1868.) 
He is arguing in favour of this doctrine on the ground of God’s justice, 
and he tells (p. 23) the story of Prince Orloff, the murderer of Peter IIL., 
of his deliberate treachery, and his base betrayal of nis own wife; and 
then he asks, “ Would any man with human feeling be pleased to think 
that this monstrous act of perfidious cruelty should remain wholly un- 
punished—that the offender should depart scot free?” (The italics are 
mine.) Ofcourse not; but what bearing has this question on the justice 
of everlasting punishment? Does a great criminal “depart scot free” 
because he is sentenced to penal servitude for twenty years, and not forall 
the rest of his life, much less for ever ? 

+ Bishop Butler has well taught us that “God’s distributive justice 
will not be a thing different in kind, but only in degree from what we 
experience in His present government” (“ Analogy,” cap. iii). To 
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Dr. Pusey proceeds to advance some speculative 
arguments in favour of the endlessness of future misery. 

(1) He says that men go on sinning all through this 
earthly life, and never turn from bad to good, but by 
the grace of God; and then he asks, “‘ Why, unless 
changed even then (we. ‘at the hour of death’) by the 
grace of God, should it (¢.e. a soul) change in eternity ?” 
“‘Why should it change?” An array of reasons might 
easily be given if this question is to be looked on as a 
matter of probability; eg. because probably it will desire 
and try to change; because probably sooner or later it 
will weary of its wickedness, and wish for something 
better ; because probably it will groan under its misery, 
and long to be set free; because probably the happiness 
of goodness and the wretchedness of sin will be far more 
evident in another world than they are here, and will 
therefore produce a correspondingly greater effect on our 
minds; and because (leaving probability and passing to 
certainty) good is essentially superior to evil; because 
God is greater than the devil; because God ‘‘ will have 
all men to be saved;” because this His will would be 
utterly, disastrously crossed and crushed, if the vast 
majority of mankind were not saved, but lost for ever. 
These are some of the reasons which might be given in 
reply to the question, ‘‘ Why should it change in eter- 
nity?” But surely it is not for us, from our side, to 
be asked for any reasons at all. The advocates of the 
popular doctrine come to us and say, “‘ Future punish- 
ment shall be endless ; sinners (.e. the majority of man- 
kind) shall be horribly tormented for ever; they shall 
never change; why should they?” We may fairly pre- 
suppose that God’s mode of “ government” in relation to sinners will be 


hereafter wholly different from what it is here, both in principle and in 
purpose, is to assume the direct contrary of what Butler here lays down. 
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sume to reply, ‘‘ There are ten thousand reasons why they 
should ; but you, who make this awful assertion, are bound 
to show why it is true, not we to show why it should not 
be true, though that were easily done, if necessary.” 

(2) Next, Dr. Pusey urges that ‘‘ unchangeableness 
may be, for what we know, one of the laws of eternity ”’ 
(p. 10). And again, “‘ It may be an equal law of our 
moral nature that they who reject God in time, even to 
the end, will, by a continuance of that same fixed will, 
reject Him everlastingly’”’ (p. 11). Possibly “‘it may 
be;” certainly ‘“‘it may not be;” either way there is 
here no sort of proof, not even a probable presumption. 
Dr. Pusey is of course incapable of writing on a grave 
subject otherwise than in the most careful and reverent 
spirit; but it is obvious that the wildest conceivable 
theories as to a future world might be started and 
supported, on the ground of the existence of some 
supposed ‘‘laws of eternity,’’ which ‘‘ may be, for what 
we know;” but this really is not argument. 

(8) Dr. Pusey goes on to cite the example of Satan 
(pp. 11-14) as aspeculative argument by way of analogy. 
Satan’s malignity and his punishment are perpetual and 
changeless. He argues, therefore the malice and the 
misery of sinners will probably be changeless also. 
Now I deprecate this argument, and hold it inconclu- 
sive for two reasons, (i.) because we know too little 
about Satan and his future destiny to be at all safe in 
any analogies grounded on such slender and indistinct 
information; and next (i1.) because the little which we 
do know goes far to invalidate this particular analogy on 
two accounts chiefly : 

(a) Because there is an immense moral disparity 
between a being who had (as theologians tell us) no 
taint of original sin within to incline him towards evil, 
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no tempter without to lead him on; a being ‘‘ gifted”’ (as 
Dr. Pusey says) ‘‘ with most intense intelligence, once full 
of wisdom and perfect in beauty,” who “beheld God 
face to face,” who saw and knew all that a creature 
could see or know of the love of God, and the beauty 
and bliss of holiness; and then, in the light of all this 
knowledge, deliberately revolted and cast his bliss away 
—there is an immense moral disparity between such a 
being as this, and us human sinners, however sinful we 
may be, who have never ‘‘ seen God,” who know so little 
of Him, who live here below in the midst of doubts and 
darkness and ignorance and infirmities, from within in- 
clined towards evil, and from without assailed by inces- 
sant temptations. And if Satan’s sin and ours are 
indeed thus widely different, it is only reasonable to 
conclude that their consequences will be widely different 
also. This is one consideration which goes to invalidate 
Dr. Pusey’s analogy. 

(3) There is another, of no weight, of course, with 
unbelievers in Scripture, but of considerable force for 
any who accept the Holy Scriptures as a revelation of 
the truth. I mean this, that Scripture declares that it 
was God’s ‘“‘ eternal purpose,” and is still His “ will,” 
that all men should be saved. There is no such 
declaration as to the final destiny of Satan.* Iam not 
arguing that such a purpose cannot exist, because it is 
not revealed; but I am arguing that as this purpose is 
emphatically and repeatedly declared as to mankind, 
and never even intimated with reference to Satan, the 
supposed analogy between their future prospects, so to 
speak, is hereby destroyed. Therefore, granting that 
the sin of Satan and his punishment will be endless, it 

* Vide Epistle to the Ephesians iii. 11, and i. 9,10; and 1 Tim. ii. 
4, and iv. 10. 
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does not follow, even in probability, much less of 
necessity, that man’s nature and his destiny will be the 
same. 

This is the sum of Dr. Pusey’s pleading in support 
of the popular doctrine of endless misery. 

And new I have completed an examination, which I 
believe has been full and fair, of these three illustrious 
advocates. How often they have brought their great 
powers to bear on questions which are quite beside the 
main issue; how entirely 8. Augustine and §. Thomas 
have passed by the real difficulties, and left them un- 
touched; how far Dr. Pusey has succeeded in meeting 
those difficulties, or has failed, I must leave others to 
judge; I will only say, that if there are any who are 
ready to believe this fearful doctrine on the grounds here 
laid down, they must be (I think) persons who are able 
to believe, not on the strength of sufficient evidence, but 
in spite of it.. 
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SVL 
CONCLUSION. 


Here for the present my task is ended. I do not 
imagine that I have even touched, much less that I 
have grappled with, all the difficulties which have 
gathered round a question more profoundly interesting, 
and perhaps more impenetrably mysterious, than any 
other which could be raised. I have simply made one 
small contribution towards the consideration of that 
question. I have tried to show that there are no 
sufficient grounds on which the popular doctrine, here 
dealt with, can rightly claim any place as a necessary 
article of Christian faith. I have ventured to assert, 
that the popular doctrine, if not certainly false, is 
certainly unwarrantable, that it is not ‘‘ de fide;” and I 
have done so with the desire of helping to lift the veil of | 
hopeless misery, and to quiet the risings up of horrified 
and indignant rebellion, which are two at least of the 
sad but sure results of believing that the God of 
Scripture and of Christianity is such a God as this 
popular doctrine of everlasting punishment represents 
Him to be. 
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NOTE (A). 


I HAVE in this Appendix purposely avoided the question, How far, if at 
all, the formularies of the English Church can be taken to be in 
favour of the popular theory of everlasting punishment. I have done 
so for two reasons: first, because I desired to take broader ground in 
this discussion; and secondly, because I am satisfied that if this theory 
is unsupported either by Scripture or by the voice of the Universal 
Church, it cannot be the intention of the Church of England to require 
belief in that theory from any of hermembers. But as to the inten- 
tion of the Church of England in this matter, I wish here to make 
two historical remarks. 

1. Among the Articles of Religion drawn up by Cranmer and 
some other divines, in the reign of Edward VI., a.p. 1552, was one 
(the forty-second) which condemned those who hold the opinion that 
the torments of the lost would at some time come to an end. In 
Elizabeth’s reign, a.D. 1562, these Articles were submitted to the 
Archbishop and to Convocation. The Primate, on his own authority, 
struck out this forty-second Article to begin with, and the bishops 
and clergy in both Houses and of both provinces agreed. The Articles 
have been reviewed again more than once since 1562, but neither the 
Article then struck out, nor any one of similar intent, has ever been 
again received.* 

It has been argued, e.g. by the late venerated Principal of King’s ~ 
College, London,f that this Article, as well as some others, was 
omitted in 1562, because the Anabaptists (against whom alone Dr. 
Jelf supposes the Article to have been pointed) had dwindled into 
insignificance; and he argues that the “temporary necessity having 
passed away,” this Article was no longer needed. This is put forward 
in argument as a probable surmise unsupported by any direct evidence. 
The measure of its probability may perhaps be tested by the question, 
How far it is reasonable to call the need of denying an error, which 
had been in the Church since the days of Origen, a “ temporary 
necessity.” The “error” had been in existence for at least thirteen 
centuries: the denial lasted for ten years, and was then withdrawn. 

2. There has been in our own day a decision of the Judicial 


* Cardwell’s ‘‘ Synodalia,” vol. i. pp. 34, et seq. 
+ Vide ‘Grounds for laying before the Council of King’s College certain 
Statements, etc.,” pp. 52, e¢ seg. (Parker, 1853.) 
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Committee of the Privy Council on this particular subject. I am not, 
of course, referring to that decision as having any force whatever to 
determine the doctrine of the Church of England; but for a different 
purpose. 

In the case to which I refer, 7.e. Fendall v. Wilson, 1863-4, Mr. 
Wilson was charged, among other offences, with denying (i.) The full 
inspiration of Holy Scripture; (ii.) the endlessness of future punish- 
ment. The Court judeed him not guilty on either of these charges ; 
and as to the second charge, their lordships say, “‘ We are not required, 
or at liberty to express, any opinion upon the mysterious question of 
the eternity of final punishment, further than to say, that we do not 
find, in the formularies to which this Article refers, any such distinct 
declaration of our Church upon the subject, as to require us to condemn 
as penal the expression of hope by a clergyman that even the ultimate 
pardon of the wicked, who are condemned in the day of judgment, 
may be consistent with the will of Almighty God.” Among the 
judges who gave this decision were the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York. Their Graces announced that they did not concur with 
the judgment so far as it related to the charge touching inspiration. 
They expressed no dissent from that part of the judgment which bore 
upon everlasting punishment.* 

I disclaim any wish to impute to these eminent persons any 
opinion which they would disavow; I am simply calling attention 
to the course of conduct which, on an important occasion and under 
the gravest responsibility, they thought fit to take. They were asked 
to concur in the public judicial declaration, that the formularies of the 
English Church do not condemn the hope that the wicked may be 
finally forgiven, and they did concur. 

It has been suggested that the Church of England is committed by 
the use of the word “ everlasting” in the Athanasian Creed and in the 
Litany. But it is plain, and undisputed, that the Creed assumes to 
do no more than reproduce in brief, and with distinctness, the teaching 
of Holy Scripture. If, therefore, the word wrongly rendered “ ever- 
lasting ” in Scripture, does not really mean everlasting there, neither 
does it in the Creed. The same remark applies to the Litany. No 
one can suppose that the Litany or even the Creed has authority to 
reveal a new truth beyond, and diverse from, the teaching of the Bible. 


* Brooke’s ** Privy Council Judgments,” p. 102. 
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NOTE (B). 


THE FIFTEEN: CANONS.LOF “THE HOME SYNOD,”* 
Ie 


Sr quis fabulosam animarum preexistentiam, queque ex illa conse- 
quitur monstrosam restitutionem asseruerit, anathema sit. 


II. 


Si quis dixerit omnium rationalium preductionem fuisse mentes 
incorporeas et immateriales, absque ullo numero ac nomine, adeo ut 
eorum omnium fuerit unitas identitate substantia, potentia, et virtutis, 
atque unione et cognitione erga Deum verbum, satietatem autem 
cepisse divine contemplationis et in deterius abiisse juxta unius- 
cujusque proportionem inclinationis in illud, et assumpsisse corpora 
subtiliora vel crassiora, necnon accepisse nomen, et quod sicut nomi- 
num, ita et corporum differentiz sunt inter supernas virtutes, hincque 
‘factum ut alii cherubim, alii seraphim, alii principatus et potestates, 
vel dominationes vel throni et angeli et quotquot sunt ordines celestes, 
effecti fuerint ac vocati, anathema sit. 


Hid (LL 


Si quis dixerit solem et lunam astraque, ipsa quoque cum ex eadem 
rationalium unitate essent, ex deflexione in pejus, facta esse id quod 
sunt, anathema sit. 


IV. 


Si quis dixerit rationalia refrigerata a divina caritate, crassis 
corporibus, qualia sunt nostra, illigata fuisse et homines vocati, alia 
vero cum ad summum malitie pertigissent, frigidis tenebrosisque 
illigata esse corporibus, atque tum esse tum appellari damones sive 
spiritualia nequitiz, anathema sit. 


* ¢¢ Nova Collectio Conciliorum,” Baluzius (Paris, 1707), pp. 1548, et seg. 
Baluzius calls these Canons ‘‘Canones Concilii V.,” and he gives as their 
superscription ‘Sanctorum CLXV. Patrum Constantinopolitane sancte Synodi 
Canones XV.,” from which it appears that he took them to be the Canons of 
the Council of A.D. 553, and not, as in fact they were, the Canons of a previous 
Council in A.p. 541. The history of this mistake has been already referred to 


in this Appendix, pp. 146, e¢ seq. 
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Ve 


Si quis dixerit ex angelico et archangelico statu animalem statum 
fieri, ex animali autem demoniacum et humanum, ex humano vero 
angelos iterum demonesque fieri, et singulos ordines celestium 
virtutum, vel cunctos ex inferioribus, vel ex superioribus, vel ex 
superioribus et inferioribus constitisse, anathema sit. 


VI. 

Si quis dixerit duplex extitisse damonum genus constans ex 
animabus hominum et ex prestantioribus spiritibus in hoc delapsis, 
unum autem animum ex omni utique rationalium unitate immotum 
mansisse ex Dei caritate et contemplatione, qui Christus cim fuerit et 
Rex omnium rationalium, universam traduxerit corpoream naturam, 
celum et terram, queque sunt intermedia, et quod mundus antiquiora 
existentia sue elementa habens in se subsistentia, siccitatem, humorem, 
calorem, frigus, et ideam, ad quam efformatus est, ita est factus, 
quodque sanctissima et consubstantialis Trinitas mundum non 
creaverit, et ideo sit genitus, vertim mens, quam aiunt creatricem, 


existens ante mundum, ipsique existentiam largiens, genitum ex- 


hibuerit, anathema sit. 


Vil. 


Si quis dixerit Christum in forma Dei existere dictum, et ante 
omnia secula Deo verbo unitum, novissimis diebus exinanivisse seme- 
tipsum ad naturam humanam, misericordia ductum ob illam quam 
contigisse aiunt multiplicem eorum qui in eadem erant unitate 
prolapsionem, ctmque vellet ipsos restituere, per cuncta extitisse, et 
corpora diversa induisse, nominaque sumpsisse, omnibus omnia factum, 
in angelis angelum, sed et in virtutibus virtutem, et in aliis ordinibus 
aut speciebus rationalium conformiter ad singula transformatum fuisse, 
postea eodem quo nos modo participem factum esse carnis et sanguinis, 
et extitisse etiam hominibus hominem, neque confessus fuerit Deum 
verbum exinanitum fuisse et hominem factum esse, anathema sit. 


VIII. 


Si quis non dixerit Deum verbum ejusdem cum Deo et Patre 
cumque Spiritu Sancto substantiz, incarnatum et hominem factum, 
unum sancte Trinitatis, proprié Christum esse, sed abusivé propter 
illam quam dicunt exinanisse mentem, ut ipsi Deo verbo unitam et 
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proprié dictam Christum, sed illum propter hanc Christum, et hanc ob 
illum, Deum, anathema sit. 


IX. 


Si quis dixerit quod non verbum Dei incarnatum carne animata 
per animam rationalem et intelligentem descendit in infernum, 
idemque rursus ascendit in celum, sed que ab iis dicitur mens, quam 
impii asserunt proprié Christum monadis cognitione effectum, ana- 
thema sit. 


X. 


Si quis dixerit Domini corpus post resurrectionem ethereum 
fuisse et figures sphericum, taliaque pariter fore reliquorum a 
resurrectione corpora, et quod ctim ipse Dominus prior proprium corpus 
deposuerit, ceterique eodem modo, in nihilum redigetur corporum 
natura, anathema sit. 

bay 


Si quis dixerit per futurum judicium interitum omnimodum 
corporum significari, finemque confictze fabule esse naturam materia 
expertem, nihilque in futuro seculo materiale remansurum, sed nudam 
mentem, anathema sit. 


XII. 


Si quis dixerit sic absque ulla diversitate uniri verbo Deo czlestes 
virtutes cunctosque homines ac diabolum cum spiritualibus nequitia 
quemadmodum ipsa mens ab illis Christi nomine donata et in forma 
Dei existens, queque uti aiunt semetipsam exinanivit, ad hac finem 
fore regni Christi, anathema sit. 


XIII. 


Si quis dixerit quéd nullam omnino Christus habebit differentiam 
ab ulla creaturarum rationalium, neque essentia, neque cognitione, 
neque potentia et vi erga universa, sed cuncti a dextris Dei erunt 
quemadmodum Christus eorum, sicut et fuerant in fabulosa apud eos 
pre-existentia, anathema sit. 


XIV. 


Si quis dixerit universorum rationalium unam futuram henadem, 
hypostasibus et numeris sublatis und cum corporibus, post cognitionem 
quoque circa rationalia sequi mundorum interitum, corporum deposi- 
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tionem, nominumque sublationem, fore cognitionis identitatem sicut 
et personarum, quodque in fabulosa restitutione erunt soli nudi sicut 
et extiterant in illa pre-existentia quam delirantes inducunt, ana- 
thema sit. 


XV. 


Si quis dixerit vitam mentium eandem fore cum priori antequam 
decessissent vel essent delapse ut principium cum fine consentiat, 
finisque sit mensura principii, anathema sit. 


It will be seen at once, from reading these fifteen Canons, that the 
Synod which drew them was concerned with “errors” that have no 
more connection with the popular doctrine discussed in this Appendix 
than they have with the ordinary interests and thoughts of Christian 
people in our day. The only Canon which could by any possibility be 
supposed to contain any reference to the doctrine in question, is the 
first, which condemns a certain “ monstrous ” theory of “ restitution,” 
that sprang from a belief in the “ fabulous pre-existence of souls.” 
It is obvious that the condemnation of one particular “monstrous ” 
theory can never be taken as the condemnation of any other theory on 
the same subject, and specially not of another theory which is utterly 
different from the one condemned. How “utterly different” the 
theory that the “lost” may, or shall somehow, and at some period be 
restored, is from the “ monstrous” theory of ‘‘ restitution ” which the 
Synod condemned, we may easily see by reading the fourteenth of 
these very Canons, which tells us what that “ restitution ” was supposed 
to be. It was to be the restitution of “all rational beings” to the 
condition of “naked” spirits without “substance,” ‘* number,” 
“bodies,” or “names,” into an “identity of cognition and of per- 
sonality,” such as that in which they had pre-existed. Will any one 
seriously maintain that the condemnation of this theory of “ restitu- 
tion ” has even the most remote reference to the hope that God will at 
some time and in some way restore the lost? Am I not then fully 
justified in saying that not one of these Canons has any bearing what- 
ever upon that mysterious question which they are often said to have 
finally settled ? 
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